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Joan Konner 


modern-age human beings have grown accus- 
tomed measuring our historic ages hundreds, 
thousands, years the Stone Age, the Dark 
Ages, the Age Enlightenment, and forth. But 
our lifetimes, the pace Ages has picked up. mere flash 
one hundred years, today’s humans have lived through the 
Industrial Age, the Nuclear Age, the Electronic Age, the Com- 
munications Age, and the Information Age, not counting the 
New Age, which rapidly getting middle age. all mea- 
sures, the twentieth century appears the most event- 
filled period change all history (perhaps known 
the future the Age Ages). 

With this issue, the Columbia Journalism Review jumps 
aboard the Millennium train explore this last century 
the past one thousand years, specifically examine how the 
news has shaped the century and how the century has 
shaped the news. Journalism not only wrote the first draft 
history, played ever larger role defining history. 
learned from science this century that the observer 
changes the observed. too now recognize that obser- 
vation current events affects those events and promotes 
perceptions that become the foundation for the future. 
Journalists not only cover reality, they have important 
role creating it. 

From the Wright brothers’ first flight the walk the 
moon; from the automobile the picket line; the troops 
trenches and the stock market crash TR, FDR, and the 
presidential debates; Pearl Harbor, the death camps, and the 
mushroom cloud; the movements civil rights, anti-war, the 
women’s and gay liberation; the assassinations, the glittering 
City the Hill, and the Global Village all became media, 
well historical events. The words and images which 
came know them are branded into our collective memo- 
ries the moments that defined our lives and times. 

During the coming year, project supervised editor 
large Neil Hickey, the Columbia Journalism Review will 
examine how journalism came age the twentieth centu- 
ry. What was the press like when the century began? And 
how operating today? How did the press’s observation 
events affect those events, and how was journalism 
changed the act recording them? What kinds people 
became journalists 1900 and how are today’s journalists 
different? look economics, technology, and the polit- 
ical and social scene how covered them and how 
were changed them. And explore when and why the 
public’s confidence and respect for the press began 
decline, and what can done about the future. 

lead off this “Twenty-First Century Project” with 
cover article Harry Evans, editor, publisher, and author 


100 Years News 


new definitive book The American Century. follow 
the theme some other issues 1999 with articles 
authoritative voices journalism and history; with polls, 
time lines, and reflections; plus symposia the State the 
Press, discussions that will also appear our pages and 
online. The purpose will be, always for assess the 
performance the press over this most remarkable period 
human history was just human history-as-usual 
with journalism magnifying events that only seems that 
way? We'll trying find out. 

Also this issue, publish the first annual report the 
Project for Excellence Journalism examining the state 
local television news. The report, funded the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, looks twenty television markets and 
evaluates the local news coverage sixty-one stations 
standards developed select panel thirteen news pro- 
fessionals. Which stations are best, which are not, and why? 
What works? What doesn’t? time when most Americans 
get most their news from television, the purpose the 
study explore what right and what wrong with local 
news and what lessons can learned make better. 

Finally, word tribute man who 
made all television better Henry 
Hampton, award-winning producer, who 
died November 58, leaving legacy 
teaching, leading, and bearing witness 
the historic racial struggle African 
Americans and his time. remember 
Henry for his exceptional documentaries, 
including Eyes the Prize, the defining tele- 
vision history the civil rights movement; 
Malcolm and The Great Depression, among others, body 
work for which won several Emmys, the Peabody Award, 
and the duPont-Columbia Award for Excellence Radio and 
Television Journalism. 

But remember Henry Hampton well for the person 
was and his service journalism his nine years 
member the jury for the duPont-Columbia Awards. 
came know Henry not only gifted producer but 
wise, insightful, and generous man. was quiet voice 
clamorous field. fulfilling the vision the best televi- 
sion journalism against formidable obstacles and odds, 
was hero unheroic time. 

are deeply grateful Henry for the spirit and sensibili- 
brought his work and his service the Graduate 
School Journalism, and recognize his accomplishment 
using television teach, illuminate, and inspire. 


Henry Hampton 
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Help Your Audience Say 
Frozen Pipes. 


Cold weather can cause real 
disaster INSIDE your home. 
Water pipes can freeze and burst. 
The resulting mess can cost 
thousands dollars clean 


and repair. 
can help you tell your audience how. 
Just tell what you need: 
Please send the following FROZEN PIPES information: 
Press release/general information. 
Information about potential interview subjects. 
Camera ready one- two-column ads. 
“No Frozen Pipes” counter card insert. 
“No Frozen Pipes” brochures. Quantity 
“No Frozen Pipes” brochures (Spanish version). Quantity 
“Ice Dams: HOT TIPS for Preventing COLD WEATHER Damage” brochures: 
Quantity 
Name Title 
Media Outlet 
Address 
City State ZIP 


Mail fax to: Frozen Pipes Public Affairs Department B-4, State Farm Insurance 
Companies, One State Farm Plaza, Bloomington, 61710-0001 (fax: 309/766-1181) 
Or, you may send your request e-mail 
For additional help, call: 309-766-8864. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company State Farm General Insurance Company Home Offices: Bloomington, 
State Farm Lloyds, Home Office: Dallas, Texas 


http://www.statefarm.com 


HEARST: WHERE JOURNALISM DISTINCTION EVERYDAY STORY 


HOW ONE LAST LIVING 
WAR 
THE HEARTS 
THROUGH 


The remembrance Laura Frost war story. 


105, she was one the oldest known American what 
was “The Great War.” marked the first time women were allowed 


officially serve the U.S. military, they could never achieve 
=— 1 
the rank pay equal that men. 
HEARST was the Western Front 1918. Very 
NEWSPAPERS 

few women veterans that era survive, and many their stories were 
never told. This one could have been lost, too, except for the efforts Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer reporter Carol Smith, who granddaughter. 

Just months before her death, Laura shared memories.of the “mud and blood” 

serving that war. not even Vote when she-enlisted, but her service— 
and that earn that other important opportunities 
for women that have followed. The resulting feature, “Witness 
War,” has generated response from readers. life has touched 
thousands people Seattle and across the country, papers published 
the piece. story one from long ago now timeless. 


Read Witness War the World Wide Web www.seattle-pi.com 
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Your November/ 
December poll, 
“Journalists Rate 
the Scandal Cover- 
age,” does not 
meet the terms 
mission 
keep the press 
under indepen- 
dent, unsparing 
professional re- 
view. not enough ask the editors 
assess their own shameful perfor- 
mance. not enough weigh the allo- 
cation credit for the scoop 
unmentionable Exhibit between the 
Internet sluice-way for the special prose- 
cutor’s leaks and the first news-as-enter- 
tainment network pick up. 

The question addressed here, 
the Joe McCarthy seizure, the 
performance the press its consti- 
tutional function the self-govern- 
ment our democracy. The outcome 
the mid-term election rebukes not 
only the political partisans their 
attempt coup d’état prurience but 
also the editors who irresponsibly 
bought and embellished this hoax 
the electorate. 


JOURNAL 


GERARD PIEL 

retired editor and publisher 
Scientific American 

New York, New York 


thought Joan Konner’s interview with 
the Lewinsky lawyers was fascinating, 
but your story the poll about cover- 
age the Lewinsky story misrepresents 
what the poll shows. does not show 
what journalists think about the cover- 
age; tells only what sample 
executives the field think. one can 
tell what ordinary non-executive journal- 
ists group believe. 

The quotes are indeed interesting, 
though. Don’t you think, however, that 
when the next super-dramatic event 
occurs and stories begin circulating, few 
will remember any lessons from this story 
until after the flurry “news” dies down? 
Just with these stories, journalists are 
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too busy covering the “news” consider 
the situation dispassionately the time. 


HERBERT ALTSCHULL 
Professor, Continuing Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOSTERING FAILURES 


Thank you for lending some urgent- 
needed perspective the debate over 
drug policy Missing the Whole 
Story,” November/December). 

The lack accessible drug treatment, 
and the failure the press generally 
report this lack, together with false 
public assumption that nothing works any- 
way, have fueled the surge foster care 
placements children born addicted 
mothers. The consequences have been 
devastating the very children that 
removal from home intended help. 

ANNE 

Executive director 

National Family Preservation 
Network 

Laurel, Maryland 


BBC REVISITED 


The idea that the BBC somehow 
defending traditional editorial and tech- 
nical values (“The Battleship That 
Turned Dime,” November/ 
December) simply fatuous. 

Instead offering the BBC blind sup- 
port, PBS, U.S. public radio, and even 
should look beyond the plummy 
accents and analyze the journalism. It’s 
shadow its former self. 

SIMON MARKS 

Chief correspondent 
Feature Story Productions 
Washington, D.C. 


SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIES 


Your September/October piece “ABC 
Goes the Movies,” implies that ABC’s 
World News Tonight Sunday produces 
features solely promote the movies 
our parent company, Disney. That would 
damning charge, but this case, 
wholly mistaken. 
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Each Sunday broadcast the box 
office receipts and cover the business 
Hollywood would any other busi- 
ness story, ranging from the comeback 
older actors the lack women 
listings Hollywood’s most powerful. 

Over the past year World News 
Tonight Sunday has produced twelve 
showclosers either focusing relat- 
movies current release. Three 
those movies the only three men- 
tioned the article were produced 
Disney; the other nine were pro- 
duced other studios including 
Dreamworks, TriStar, and Paramount. 
Interestingly, that reflects almost exactly 
estimates Disney’s share the mar- 
ket (18-25 percent). overdid cover- 
age any one studio’s work, was 
Paramount. This summer did three 
pieces the different facets the 
astonishing popularity Paramount’s 
nearly unsinkable film Titanic. 


KATHERINE HEARN 
Executive producer 
ABC Weekend News 
New York, New York 


REPORTING TIANANMEN 


take issue with Jay Mathews’s claim 
that reporting from China “but- 
tressed the myth student massacre” 
Tiananmen Square September/ 
October). 

Within half hour the gunfire 
Tiananmen Square that morning, was 
driven through the square Chinese 
troops who had taken captive. The 
pro-democracy demonstrators were 
gone, their encampment was rubble, 
and scores soldiers sat cross-legged 
the cobblestones. The air was thick 
with smoke from gunfire, but saw 
bodies, injured civilians, blood 
stains the ground. And about twenty 
hours later, when the army released me, 
that’s exactly what reported. 

What called then and call now 
was assault Tiananmen Square, 
because heard the gunfire, seen the 
flash exploding ammunition, and 
passed among the troops who staged it. 

For long time after June 1989, 
defending account Tiananmen 
Square was like swimming against the 
tide. didn’t buttress myth. reported 
what heard and saw. 


RICHARD ROTH 
London, England 


KHMER ROUGE TECHIES 


While not take issue with the main 
point Chris Bray’s letter editor 
Lost Pol Pot?,” November/ 
December), his sarcastic incredulity 
over whether the Khmer Rouge learned 
The New York Times story about plans 
arrest Pol Pot sadly misplaced. 
Even their malarial, remote, moun- 
tain-top jungle bases, the Khmer Rouge 
not exist news vacuum and 
demonstrably true that they learned 
the story within hours being 
published. Bray obviously unaware 
the Khmer-language short-wave radio 
broadcasts the Voice America and 
Radio Free Asia. Both are listened 
devotedly the rebel hierarchy and 
both aired the story (probably the 
Khmer Rouge were drinking their morn- 
ing coffee). 

Bray would probably astonished 
learn that the guerrilla leadership does 
have cellular phones and fax machines. 
They also read newspapers mainly 
the Bangkok Post and The (Bangkok) 
Nation both which also carried the 
Times story wire service pick-ups it. 

3ray does have argument make, 
but not this point. 


MATTHEW LEE 

English desk 

Agence France-Presse 
Washington, D.C. 
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phone number. Letters are, course, 
subject editing for clarity and space. 
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world 
years old. 


was born when the Wall fell 1989. It’s surprise 
that the world’s youngest economy the global economy 
finding its bearings. 

The intricate checks and balances that economies 
are only incorporated with time. Many world markets are only 
recently freed, governed for the first time the emotions the 
people rather than the fists the state. 

From where sit, none this diminishes the promise 
offered decade ago the demise the walled-off world. 
convinced ever that the coming years will disappointing 
time for pessimists. 

The free markets and democracy around the world 
permitting more people everywhere turn their aspirations into 
achievements. And technology, properly harnessed and liberally 
distributed, has the power erase not just geographical borders 
but also human ones. 

seems that, for 10-year-old, the world continues 
hold great promise. the meantime, one ever said growing 


Merrill Lynch 
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AIRLINE DISASTERS 


Flight 800 


killing the 230 people inside. The sixteen- 


portation Safety Board, goes the theory, 


cover-up. 
Even after Pierre 


WHAT FUELS THE CONS 


Right-Wing Press Critics Home 


so-called conspiracy cover the 
real cause the 1996 crash TWA 

The theory runs like 
missile (or missiles) fired terrorists (or 
even U.S. warships) hit the plane (or 
exploded bringing down and 


the story that won’t quite die, the 


month the Federal Bureau 
Investigation and the National Trans- 
federal investigations into the crash has gaw missile-like object arching into the 


provided fertile breeding ground for 


was nothing more than X-Files-style sky, followed explosion. (Many 


unchecked speculation. Second, that them saw the plane itself, shooting sky- 
Salinger proclaimed speculation being stoked largely 
and then backed off his “proof” missile 
attack, the conspiracy theory has continued 
bubble through publications like the 
Press-Enterprise, mainstream daily River- 
side, California, and New York’s Village 


ACCURACY MEDIA-SPONSORED TAPE includes map eyewitnesses who saw what 
missile. includes witnesses’ sight lines well two missile “launch points” sea. 


net, and ABC’s entertainment division 
the missile/conspiracy theory pro- 


duced none other than Oliver Stone. 


from terrorists “friendly fire,” 


Island July 17, 


front 


PIRACY TALES? 


spiracy believers reason that either 
circumstance the federal 
failed protect the flying public. 
the Clinton administration, the logic 
goes, had reason engineer massive 
cover-up. The mainstream media, say 
these true believers, are nothing more 
than lapdogs for the feds. 
the record, the government has 
not officially determined what caused 
TWA’s Boeing 747 explode off Long 
1996, despite long 
investigations that included painstaking 
1997, the FBI announced that the crash 
and that would leave the case open but 
inactive. close investigators can fig- 
ure, vapors the plane’s center fuel tank 
exploded. Faulty frayed wiring like- 
culprit. Jim Hall, chairman the 
Voice, and radio call-in shows around the NTSB, says his agency hopes pinpoint 
country. It has become a staple on the Inter- the cause soon, but acknowledges that : 
100 percent certainty may not possible. 
NTSB have 
been extremely slow release informa- 
tion, even after the criminal probe was put 
What’s going here? Two factors back burner. November 
have allowed the missile theory flour- 


date, the FBI and the 


1997, after 


sixteen months investigation, the FBI 
ish kind subterranean legend. put out slick videotape 


First, the high level secrecy about the explain why many witnesses thought they 


ward after the initial explosion, according 
political conservatives who claim that the the tape, followed the distance- 
“truth about TWA” would destroy the delayed sound the explosion.) Yet the 
Clinton administration. Though they dif- witnesses’ statements have not been made 
fer about whether their missile came public they eventually must 


the con- under federal court order stemming 
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from civil suits against Boeing. And when 
their statements are finally released, the 
NTSB says the names will redacted. 

Into this information void have jumped 
independent “researchers” like William 
Donaldson, retired Navy comman- 
der, and writer James Sanders, author 
The Downing TWA Flight 800 (Zebra, 
1997). the book, Sanders accuses the 
Navy accidentally shooting the plane 
out the sky. His evidence includes 
seat fragment from the plane that con- 
tends shows traces missile fuel. (The 
FBI says the substance glue.) 

Sanders developed his story with 
David Hendrix the Press-Enterprise 
(circulation 161,000), which has printed 
106 stories mentioning the missile theo- 
ry. also attracted the interest the 
Justice Department, which has charged 


THE FBI/CIA TAPE said most witnesses saw the body 
the plane itself veering after the initial explosion, 
then heard the distance-delayed sound that blast. 


Sanders with conspiring steal evi- 
dence, the seat fragment. 

Who paying for Sanders’s legal 
counsel and raising money for his 
defense? Accuracy Media (AIM), 
the conservative watchdog organization 
founded Reed Irvine. Since the 1970s, 
Irvine has made career out battling 
what calls “left-wing bias” the 
media. 76, he’s still AIM’s chairman. 

Around the time Sanders’s book was 
published, Irvine also hooked with Don- 
aldson, decorated Navy veteran with 
some experience crash investigation. 
Donaldson had complained about the 
NTSB Congressman James Traficant, 
Ohio Democrat. “Planes like that just 
don’t blow up,” says. 

Traficant assigned aide work with 
Donaldson preparing critique the 
NTSB, but they had falling out. Traficant’s 
office issued report concluding that Don- 
aldson’s charges that Flight 800 was hit 
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two sea-launched anti-aircraft 
were unfounded. Donaldson, turn, 
sees that report part the big cover-up. 
the time was released, had been 


taken under the wing Reed Irvine. 


rvine soon enlisted the support 


retired admiral Thomas Moorer, the 
former chairman the Joint Chiefs 
Staff who would become player the 


CNN/Tailwind saga. Moorer and others 
formed organization for Donaldson 
called the Associated Retired Aviation Pro- 
fessionals, supported primarily AIM. The 
group has held press conferences, set 
toll-free number, bought full page 
The New York Times outlining its efforts, 
and created ten-minute videotape 
own counter the FBI/CIA production. 


“We want bring certain facts the atten- 


tion the people that the media give 


them,” Irvine says. 


Since talking conspira- 


money? The group’s 10,000 
members pay annual $35 


Meanwhile, “culture clash” between 
the FBI and the NTSB the Flight 800 
investigation the FBI hoarded the wit- 
nesses, for one thing, according The 
Washington Post will explored 
Senate subcommittee hearing this winter. 

The conspiracy theory will continue 
thrive, according Christine Negroni, 
veteran reporter who covered the investi- 
gation for CNN and writing book about 
the crash. She discounts the missile theo- 
ries, but notes that many Americans 
not. “There were thousand little mis- 
steps and errors the coordination 
between the FBI and the NTSB,” she 
says. “Compound that with the secrecy 
the FBI insisted on, long after investiga- 
tors thought was criminal act, and 
you have two agencies who have under- 
mined the credibility their own investi- 


gation. The facts have been polluted.” 


nembership fee, Irvine says. 
The rest his $1.5 million 
get comes from individuals and 
private foundations, including 


the Carthage Foundation and 


the Sarah Scaife Foundation, 


cy, where does AIM get its 
both which are philanthropic 


arms for conservative billion- 


Irvine declines name. 


death Vince Foster, another cover-up, 


sees it. “Why would the [FBI] cover 


Irvine’s Flight 800 theory 
dovetails with his interest the 


aire and Clinton enemy Richard 
Mellon Scaife, well others 


up?” asks rhetorically. “They are getting 
orders cover up. They are getting 
orders from the top.” Donaldson doesn’t 
fee! that AIM’s conservative bent damages 
his group’s credibility. take support 


from the devil get this out,” says. 


The missile theory buzz got little 
louder November after ABC announced 


Oliver Stone’s Declassified. Network exec- 


utives first argued strenuously that the 
audience would understand that the seg- 
ment was entertainment, not news prod- 
uct, but then cancelled citing fears 


just such confusion. ABC News journalists 
had complained, had some the rela- 


tives the crash victims. 


Peter Goelz, managing director the 
NTSB, says his organization has worked 
hard inform the missile theorists, but 
that they choose ignore mountain” 


evidence. 
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—Peg Tyre 
former New York Newsday and CNN 
reporter, Tyre free-lance writer who 
covers criminal justice issues. 


LANGUAGE CORNER: 
WATCH OUT 
FOR THE ROCKS! 


lex McHale, research and devel- 

opment manager Hewlett- 
Packard, heard the phrase “hit amile- 
stone” not long ago and thought 
odd. hitting milestone 
damage the vehicle,” asked 
mail “and thereby hinder further 
progress?” Well, yes. metaphor 
should work literally well figura- 
tively, and hitting real stones 
positive experience. Holding that 
thought, expect find the ath- 
lete this headline the 
room, least: “Defenseman Bodger 
Hits Milestone.” And this poor little 
guy had real run bad luck: “Calvin, 
months old, has been hitting devel- 
opmental milestones.” 

quick Nexis search found some 
variation “hit milestone” used 
more than 1,000 times less thana 
year. That may not worth losing 
sleep over, but why risk the risible? 
better off letting people and 
things reach milestones pass mile- 
stones, not run into them. 

Jenkins 
For more the language, see cir’s Web site 
www.cjr.org. 
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AFTER THE HACK 
Questions Follow the Attack 


days mid-September, 
the Internet demonstrated both 


loaded the Starr Report from the many 


Web sites that made the text available, giv- 


ing the new medium sense critical 


mass. And September 13, hackers 
attacked the Web site The New York 


Times, forcing editors pull the plug 


the digital edition the newspaper 
record for nearly nine hours. Months 
the hack, lingering questions remain: Who 


carried out? Why? Who’s vulnerable? 
The apparent goal was bring atten- 
tion the case jailed hacker Kevin 
Mitnick, the hacker underground’s 
favorite martyr. For more than three 
years Mitnick has been awaiting trial 


its massive strength and its 
ber 11, tens thousands people down- 


Early the morning September 13, 
Bernard Gwertzman, the site’s editor, 


and Richard Meislin, editor-in-chief 


New York Times Electronic Media Co., 
discovered that the entry page the 
Times site (www.nytimes.com) had been 


replaced with page built HFG, for 


“Hacking for Girlies.” This group that 


claims have invaded the Web sites 


organizations diverse NASA, 
Motorola, and Penthouse magazine. 
People logging into the Times site 
found all this news unfit print: mildly 
obscene HFG logo, rambling statement 
attacking Markoff for putting “Kevin” 


jail, and attacks Shimomura, Matt 


Richtel (another Times tech reporter), 
and Carolyn Meinel, New Mexico com- 
puter security consultant who writes 
about hacking for Scientific American 


Visitors The New York Times’s Web site September got this their computer screens. 


twenty-five-count federal indictment 


charging him with various hacking-relat- 
crimes, from wire fraud unautho- 
rized access federal computer. His 


trial scheduled begin April 20. 

The “Free Kevin” crowd blames the 
Times, particularly its San Francisco- 
based technology reporter John Markoff, 
for causing Mitnick’s arrest 1995. 


book, Takedown, which co-wrote with 


Tsutomu Shimomura, California com- 


puter security expert who helped the FBI 
capture Mitnick. Supporters Mitnick 
think the book exaggerates his alleged 


crimes. And now the book about 


Miramax. 


and published book the subject, The 
Happy Hacker. 

Times editors tried publish over the 
vandalism, but the offending page kept 
reappearing. After few hours they took 
the site offline completely and began 
comb through the computers, 
looking for ways correct the problem. 
Some parts the site, including the 


archive files, remained offline for 


several days security consultants 


looked for evidence other, more subtle 


damage. Since the hackers had complete 
control, might they have, for example, 


changed the text old stories, purloined 


file credit card numbers, left “back 
door” that would allow them return? 
the FBI’s computer crimes unit 
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continued investigate, Forbes 
reporter claimed have succeeded 
where many others have failed: found 
and interviewed two HFG members, 
who call themselves Slut Puppy and 
Master Pimp. The reporter was Adam 
Penenberg, best known for being the 
first investigate one Stephen Glass’s 
fabricated New Republic stories. the 
interview the two said they attacked the 
Times because they were “bored.” 
ther clues the case point ten- 
tatively the direction Brian 
Martin, Scottsdale, Arizona, 
computer security consultant 
and frequent source Penenberg’s. 
Martin runs computer security 
newsletter, and was one the first 
spread the word the Times hack. Also 
known the hacker name Jericho, 
Martin has complicated grudge 
against Meinel, the New Mexico writer, 
over credit thought was due 
her book. 

interview, Martin conceded that 
certain that his name the 
list suspects. was also once 
widely suspected “Angry Johnny,” 
hacker who about two years ago, 
harassed reporters Markoff included 
with e-mail “bombs” technique 
overwhelming target’s e-mail account 
with thousands messages). HFG, 
the text the statement posted the 
Times site, announced the enlistment 
new member named Resentful 
Jonathan. 

“Some people thought was Angry 
Johnny. result, they thought was 
Resentful Jonathan after the New York 
Times hack,” Martin says. “They were 
incorrect both.” 

Both the scheduled start Mitnick’s 
trial and the release the movie based 
Takedown could encourage further 
hacking incidents, whether HFG 
others. “It’s inevitable,” says John 
Vranesevich, the nineteen-year-old 
founder AntiOnline, clearinghouse 
for news the hacking 
(www.antionline.com). 

What can Web site managers do? 
“Securing your site not event, it’s 


scene 


process,” Vranesevich says. “New sys- 
tem vulnerabilities are coming out every 
day. It’s constant challenge.” 

Arik Hesseldahl 
Hesseldahl writes frequently about Inter- 
net issues. 
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where many others have failed: found 


and interviewed two HFG members, 
who call themselves Slut Puppy and 
Master Pimp. The reporter was Adam 
Penenberg, best known for being the 


first investigate one Stephen Glass’s 
fabricated New Republic stories. the 
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FIRST PERSON 


TOUGH 
SCHOOL, 


FREE 


Four years ago Leslie Seifert, opinion 


page editor for Newsday and adjunct 
professor Columbia’s Graduate School 


Journalism, approached the staff New 


York City high school for kids danger 


becoming dropouts, and proposed starting 


school newspaper one that would free 


from censorship the principal and staff. 


Could such paper hold the school account- 
able without undermining teachers’ author- 
ity provoking unrest? Could newspaper 
that took student concerns seriously help 
students take school seriously? Here’s what 
has learned. 


needed assure the principal and 
her staff that would not create 


newspaper for Middle College High 


Long Island, rescues potential dropouts 
with guidance counselors who cuddle, 
homerooms called “house,” and relative- 


name basis. Attendance highly 
unpredictable event. 


The faculty feared the arrival big, 


new, prosecutorial voice beyond its con- 
trol. “Are you going run top-ten list 
the worst teachers?” young social 
studies teacher asked one our first 
meetings. “It’s not style journal- 
ism,” said, “but students bring up, 
would have discuss it.” 
idea was publish school news- 
paper that students would write, that 
would edit, that the school would fund, 
and that the principal and teachers 


would see only after hit the hallways. 
The relationship the prin- 
cipal and faculty would mirror that 
independent daily the local mayor and 
his administration. There would 
censorship. Anyone who found article 
inappropriate was welcome respond 


writing stage protests. one was 
required grant interviews supply 
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School that was bent destroying 
the institution’s very fabric. The 500-stu- 
dent school, based LaGuardia Com- 


NE. 


Leslie Seifert and his young staff deadline The Middle College High School News 


knew high school newspaper 
published under such arrangement. 
The U.S. Supreme Court (in Hazelwood 
School District Kuhlmeier, 1988) sanc- 
tions school newspaper censorship for 
reasons “reasonably related legitimate 
pedagogical concerns,” and principals 
and superintendents freely indulge 
the privilege. 


“Honest, uncensored journalism,” 


told the school staff, “might bring kids 
school, make them feel involved, con- 
nect them writing, give them voice.” 
The faculty remained edgy, but the prin- 
cipal, Cecilia Cunningham, still risk- 
taker after thirteen years the job, was 
willing gamble. 

Four years later, The Middle College 
High School News remains uncensored. 
Articles have led concrete changes: 
the redesign disagreeable cafeteria 
space, repairs ceilings and walls, the 
revival moribund boys’ basketball 
team and several clubs, and promises 
cheerleading squad. The newspaper 
reported graffiti problem inside 
diner next door and the vandalism 
stopped. School dances, which frequent- 
were canceled because insufficient 
ticket sales and poor planning, now 
ally succeed, the organizers having been 
shamed reports their past failures. 

typical monthly issue, between ten 
and twenty pages, also covers sex (MOST 
STUDENTS GET CONDOMS FROM OUTSIDE 
SCHOOL), drugs (WHAT LIKE QUIT 
MANY GIRLS PREFER OLDER MEN?). 
paper has documented surveys how 
many students use marijuana and ciga- 
rettes, and what students don’t know 
about sexually transmitted diseases. 
Each issue also carries page Secret 
Crushes (TO TOMMY: CUTIE, WANT YOU 


1999 


AND WANT YOU BAD BABY. THE 
LUNCHROOM THIRD PERIOD). 

When started the newspaper, page 
teenage personals was completely 
absent from Weltanschauung. Like 
editor arriving new town, assigned 
students beats the math depart- 
ment, guidance, security, sports. Many 
copies were tossed. The paper took hold 
only after learned listen. 

asked students compile lists 
what made them angry, happy, frus- 
trated, and then helped turn these into 
reported articles. Secret Crushes 
emerged rather quickly, but did seri- 
ous investigations. Math now covered 
when needs be. 

ome faculty object privately 
the paper’s occasional embrace 
street language (“Shorties’ 
stressin’ for gifts, but all 
reality they know ain’t and 
illustrations cafeteria tray 
with steaming dead rat accompanied 
investigation the lunchroom). 
letters, students have criticized the 
paper’s harsh and not always tactful 
reviews school shows. hurtful Secret 
Crush the newspaper staff suspend 
the column until the blunder could 
debated the pages the paper. 

Principal Cunningham defends the 
paper against all complaints, always ask- 
ing first: the story accurate? Except 
for two instances thirty-eight issues 
have always been able say yes. 

The paper does not transform each 
individual touches. few marquee 
writers have become dropouts. But 
does seem have made democratic citi- 
zens out just about everybody 
involved. How many schools the U.S. 
can honestly say they are achieving that? 

Leslie Seifert 


ONLINE DISCUSSION 


THE DIGITAL WATERCOOLER GETS HOT 


nect with each other online. 


The two most popular general journalism 


how find sources specific topic and 
responses from fellow members pour in. 
young sports reporter asks for help deal- 
ing with belligerent coach and gets useful 
advice. Someone starts discussion 
whether journalism should considered 
craft profession and various perspec- 
tives are e-mailed for days. “There are 
some very bright and thoughtful people 
there.” says Jack Lail, volunteer who main- 


tains the 1,000-member 


nternet discussion lists are 
serve sanctuaries, virtual communi- 
ties where people with similar interests 
can talk shop. That’s true for journal- 
ists, who have wide range places con- 


ments, political speeches, wild topics 
(recently, phantasmagorical CIA plot 


assassinate Princess Di). Since both lists are 


open anyone who wants subscribe, they 


serve forums for amateur essayists. And 
private wars can break out. really wish 


there was some intelligence filter,” Lail says. 
“People are like lemmings. Some them 
can’t help but follow some nut off some path.” 

What’s the solution? Many list regulars 


advocate more controlled membership. 


After receiving several complaints regard- 
ing clutter and off-topic messages IRE-L, 


Investigative Reporters and Editors started 
another, IREPLUS-L, open only the 
members IRE. Yet since began 


August, IREPLUS-L has received just sev- 


enteen messages from its 165 members. 


It’s virtual ghost town. 
Michael Ravnitzky, law student who 


contributes number e-mail lists, 
including IRE-L, feels that some them 
are “like newspaper without editor.” 

But both SPJ-L and IRE-L, useful dis- 
cussions can drowned out heated argu- 


Ravnitzky believes that those who run them 


should take more active role. But Lail, the 


director the online media division the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, prefers “loose 
hand.” intervenes only “when they get 


after each other personally.” 


read each message.” 


abit more bland. 


Annese 


Gail Hulden, research director The 
Oregonian and member five journalism 
mailing lists, says she has been annoyed 
IRE-L that she’s left twice. But she’s 
also rejoined twice, feeling that, bal- 
ance, too valuable abandon. Others 
agree. Barbara Croll Fought, associate 
professor broadcast journalism Syra- 
cuse, runs two lists herself and points out, 
don’t think people need feel obligated 


subscribe SPJ-L, send e-mail 
listserv@lists.psu.edu. the body the mes- 
sage type: subscribe spj-l first name last name. 
For IRE-L, the address is: 
souri.edu. Then: subscribe ire-l first name last 
name. Below are some the more special- 
ized journalism discussion lists, which have 
the virtue being more focused, but may 


CARR-L: 
Message body: subscribe 

first name last name 
Members: about 1850 
Posts/week: 120 

CARR-L, short for Computer-Assisted 
Reporting and Research, has been 
praised as a welcome alternative to 
the chaos SPJ-L and IRE-L. Many 
the posts on CARR-L are questions 
and answers on where to find online 
sources for stories; the rest deal with 
technological issues. The list contains 
little philosophical and political debate 
since, according owner Elliott Park- 
er, "it was specifically set up, not for 
students, and not for wannabes, but 
for the working journalist." 


SUBSCRIBE 


FOCUS 


CCR-L: 


To: majordomo@reporters.net 
Message body: subscribe 
Members: 250 

Posts/week: 

a forum for crime and court 
reporters, and very rarely strays off 
that topic. Members often help each 
other find sources, or share experi- 
ences with reporters working on sim- 
ilar stories. This list may quiet 
compared some the others list- 
here, but it’s useful tool 


SUBSCRIBE 


FOCUS 


nonetheless. 


discussion lists are SPJ-L, loosely affiliated 
the Society Professional Journalists, 
and IRE-L, maintained Investigative 
Reporters and Editors, Inc. And good 
days, their value clear. list member asks 


COPYEDITING-L 


To: listserv@listserv.indiana.edu 
Message Body: subscribe copy- 
first name last name 
Members: 1300 

Posts/week: 700 

Despite the high number mes- 
sages passing through this list each 
day, members concentrate the 
nuances language and writing 
style, not hot political topics. And 
the mostly useful, often quirky dis- 
cussions very rarely result name- 
calling and viciousness. "We've 
never had flame war that 
aware of," says Bill Blinn, one the 
co-owners. 


FOI-L 

To: listserv@listeserv.syr.edu 
Message body: subscribe 
first name last name 

Members: 475 

Posts/week: Between and 
This moderately-populated list, run 
Barbara Croll Fought, associ- 
ate journalism professor Syra- 
cuse, resource for those with 
Freedom Information questions. 
Messages the list often fall into 
two categories: updates on FOI 
issues and legislation, and cries for 
help from members unable extract 
information from unwilling govern- 
ment agencies. 


NICAR-L 


To: listproc@missouri.edu 
Message body: subscribe 
first name last name 

Members: 1100 

Posts/week: 130 

Like CARR-L, this list focuses on the 
topic of computer-assisted reporting. 
NICAR-L, run the National Institute 
Computer-Assisted Reporting, con- 
centrates on the technical aspects of 
the field, with discussion topics like 
"The trouble with intranets" and "IF 
functions" dominating the group. 
Journalists looking for online sources 
can often find help here, but the list 
caters those with seriously tech- 
nological bent. 


JOURNET-L 


To: listserv@american.edu 
Message body: subscribe jour- 
first name last name 
Members: 650 

Posts/week: 25-50 

place where journalism professors 
can discuss the academic issues in 
the field, reporters and students also 
contribute variety thoughts and 
questions. JOURNET-L also receives 
a number of posts on available jour- 
nalism jobs and internships, making 
valuable resource for those just 
starting out. 


ONLINE-NEWS/ONLINE 
WRITING: 


Visit: 
com/online-news www.plane- 
tarynews.com/online-writing 
Members: 1240/1450 
Posts/week: 30-50/50-60 
These two fairly active lists, run 
online news guru Steve Out- 
ing, focus the fields inter- 
active news media and online 
content. One fascinating feature 
Online-Writing the "regional 
networking page" Outing’s 
main Web site (www.plane- 
tarynews.com), which provides a 
list of contacts for members who 
want to connect with each other. 


YNGRPTR: 


Visit: www.onelist.com/sub- 
scribe.cgi/yngrptr 

Members: 

Posts/week: 

This fledgling list geared towards 
journalists just starting their 
careers has had only handful 
posts since began June 
1998, but has the potential 
grow. The recent appearance 
dreaded "MAKE MONEY FAST" 
letter suggests that the list 
needs tighter supervision. 
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launch pad 39B the October 


day John Glenn returned space. 
away the 
horizon, was nearly identical sight 


the right, inches 


39A, which held the shuttle Endeavor, 
set carry aloft pieces the International 
Space Station December. 

Glenn went and came back down 
again, wearing the same “blazing aura” 


that Tom Wolfe described The Right 
Stuff and carrying much the media 
the 


with him his nostalgic encore. 
next few chapters space coverage, 


starting with the space station, will make 


the stories yesterday’s astronaut- 


heroes seem awfully simple. Reporting 
will now cross nation- 
boundaries, combining aspects sci- 


the final frontier 


ence, business, politics, even law. 


Consider the space station. public 


relations terms, the National Aeronautics 


and Space Administration knows that 
despite the afterglow 
Glenn’s return trip. Before construction 


has its hands 


done, probably early 2004, U.S. taxpay- 
ers will have contributed least $20 bil- 


lion, two-thirds the cost sixteen-nation 


endeavor. Critics are waiting the wings, 


including those who think the money 
would better spent deep space and 


manned explorations. “Pointless, 


expensive low-Earth orbit missions not 
says astronomer/pro- 
Timothy Ferris. Journalists 


excite the public, 
fessor/writer 
will asked help sort this out. 


The space station, meanwhile, 
international story. NASA plays the lead 
role but the European Space Agency 


nations, along with Japan, Canada, and 
Brazil, will also contribute. Then there’s 
Russia, NASA’s former adversary-turned- 
main partner. When comes the space 


station, Russia already beginning 
deadbeat dad, given its contin- 
ued dependence infusions hard 
cash from NASA. And one judge 


look like 


from recent revelations about the Mir 


episode, Russia still tends towards secre- 
cy, and NASA seems perfectly willing 
look the other way. The results can 
perilous space. According some 
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Fasten Your Seatbelt.. 


THE SECOND 


reports, NASA sent its astronauts join 
the Mir crew 1997 without knowing 
any aspect their itinerary, resulting 
dangerous flirtation with disaster. 

Then there’s the business space. 
Beyond the station there’s another global 


juggernaut looming the horizon liter- 


ally. It’s called Iridium. The multinational 
company the pioneer global satellite 


telephony, with ring sixty-six “birds” 


already circling the planet. Originally off- 
cooked some Motorola engi- 
neers, Iridium launched its service 


VentureStar will replace the shuttle 2004. 


October, Washington, D.C.-based Iridium 
the “vanguard the privately funded indus- 
trial era space,” era that will make all 
sorts new demands journalists. 

ten years it’s estimated that the num- 
ber satellites low-Earth orbit will 
triple, 1,700. During that period, Merrill 
Lynch estimates, space industry revenues 
will more than quadruple, going from $38 
billion already being earned aerospace 
giants like Hughes and Lockheed Martin 
$171 billion. 

Putting all those satellites into orbit 
requires launching them potentially 
lucrative service industry. New companies 
with competing, radically creative plans 
are sprouting. Most have serious venture 
capital backing and former NASA engi- 
neers board. Some analysts even think 
the commercial satellite industry, pushed 
along Iridium and new competitors like 
GlobalStar, looks poised become anoth- 
gold rush. 
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space, too. 
earnest until some buccaneer forces them 
be,” 


NASA getting out the satellite 


launching business, ceding the 


United Space Alliance, USA, joint 


venture between Boeing and Lockheed 


Martin. USA won billion contract 
take over commercial launches the 


next four years, using NASA’s shuttles. 
Covering USA will like covering 
defense contractors, which have 
less press-friendly culture than p.r.-hun- 
gry NASA. 


far 


ASA will focus much its atten- 
shuttle and its 


tion beyond the its 
2004 replacement, the reusable 


VentureStar spacecraft, and con- 


centrate the realm science and explo- 
ration. NASA’s primary long-term objective 
send more probes the Red Planet 
what Mars Exploration Program manag- 
Donna Shirley calls “robot Lewis and 
Clarks,” 
out there before send people.” 
manned Mars mission appears the 
gold standard for NASA. 


it’s like 
Indeed, 


which will scout out 


Inevitably, legal beat will emerge 
“The laws written 


says Timothy Ferris. 
Ferris was referring new Colorado- 


based company called SpaceDev. Its 


founder, Jim Benson, hopes just such 


space-age pirate: 2001, the company 
plans dispatch something called Near 


Earth Asteroid Prospector asteroid, 
Nereus, and declare the mineral-rich rock 


private property, staking claim mining 


rights. The ambitious plan may force new 


area law created; currently, the 
only law governing space the 1967 U.N. 
Outer Space Treat 
issues national sovereignty space. 
What about the private ownership 
extraterrestrial property? 


which deals only with 


“Not enough thought being given 


to” new issues such property rights 
space, Ferris says, 
fiction writers.” 


“except the science 


Soon enough, journalists the space 


beat may giving the sci-fi futurists 
their money. 
former deputy editor Fox News 


Frank Houston 


Online, Houston free-lance writer. 


SPACE COVERAG 


Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
presents 


THE REUTERS FORUM: 


Critical Issues Global Economics 


Now its ninth year, The Reuters Forum unique series lectures and debates designed explore some the 
most critical economic and political issues the day. The public invited attend the following debates where 
distinguished panelists will engage lively discussions global importance. 


January GLOBAL GOVERNANCE: Weak Oversight Responsible for Global Turmoil? 
Moderated Richard Longworth, Senior Writer, The Chicago Tribune; with Lowell Bryan, 
McKinsey Co.; Sir Brian Urquhart, former Under Secretary General the United Nations 


February EMERGING MARKETS: Kas the American Model Failed the Third World? 
Moderated Dr. Alice Amsden, Professor Political Economy, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology; with Michael Katz, Glenrock/Reynard Asset Management; Bruce Nussbaum, 
Business Week; David Rothkopf, The Newmarket Company 


UNION: Has the “Old World” Sold Soul the Global Economy? 
Moderated Robert Kuttner, Co-Editor, The American Prospect; Ambassador Hugo Paemen, 
Delegation the European Commission; Robert Thomson, The Times; Daniel Tarullo, 
Council Foreign Relations 


March RUSSIA: What Derailed Transition Capitalism? 
Moderated Stephen Cohen, Professor, Department Russian Slavic Studies, New York University; 


with Marshall Goldman, College; Peter Reddaway, George Washington University; 
Dimitri Simes, The Nixon Center 


March JAPAN: Does Play Fair the Global Economy? 

Moderated Yoshi Tsurumi, Professor International Business, Baruch College; with Jacob 
Schlesinger, The Wall Street Journal. Keynote speech Ambassador Charlene 
Barshefsky, United States Trade Representative 


April THE ELITE: Will the First Lose Its Supremacy Global Markets? 
Moderated Saskia Sassen, Professor Sociology, University Chicago; with Harris Miller, Information 
Technology Association America; Peter Passell, The Milken Institute 


GLOBAL ANARCHY: Are Unbridied Markets Threatening Global Political Stability? 
Moderated Fareed Zakaria, Managing Editor, Foreign Affairs; with Robert Hormats, Goldman 
Sachs (International); Stephen Jukes, Reuters America; Richard Medley, Medley Global Advisors; 

Steven Rattner, Lazard Freres Co., LLC 


The Reuters Forum, sponsored The Reuter Foundation, held from 5:30 7:30 p.m. 


Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 116th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
For free registration more information, contact The Reuters Forum Director, Terri Thompson, 
(212) 854-6840 (212) 854-2711; FAX: (212) 854-3900; E-mail: tats@columbia.edu 
visit our website www.jrn.columbia.edu/reuters 


boss, Mahathir 


the charges, saying they’re part 
plot prevent him from 
succeeding Mahathir. Tens thou- 
sands his followers flooded the 


MALAYSIA 


SMALL MAGAZINE 


DEFIES DESPOT 


authoritarian Malay- 
sia, Anwar 
got good press when 


was deputy prime minister. 


3ut that all changed after his 
Mohamad, 
sacked him September, then 


tional headlines had him 
arrested charges corrup- 


tion and sodomy. Anwar denied 


streets demanding (“re- 
form,” the rallying cry protesters) and 
Mahathir’s resignation. Suddenly un- 


sympathetic, Malaysian journalists have 
bowed government pressure and sul- 
lied Anwar’s image with tales perver- 


sion that would make the U.S. super- 
market tabloids proud. 

While other media quake, one small 
publication, Monthly, continues 


confront Mahathir head-on. Its nor- 
mal circulation 8,000 has more than 
doubled recent months Malay- 
sians shocked Anwar’s plight seek 
out the news they cannot get the 
mainstream media. For many educated 


middle-class people, the English-lan- 


guage magazine has become must- 
read. asserts that the former num- 
ber two official can harshly treat- 
ed, then the rights all Malaysians are 
threatened. 


‘i ~ 
: 


Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad 


recent issue that devoted all forty pages 
the Anwar affair and related develop- 
ments. Following reports that Anwar 
was beaten while jail, the magazine 
has called for end the Mahathir 
reign. also has urged across-the-board 
democratic reforms, provided 
detailed eyewitness accounts and pho- 
tos the pro-Anwar rallies and their vio- 
lent suppression security forces. 

“Aliran the only alternative medi- 
the country. give you the 
other side the story,” says Ramakr- 
ishnan, the magazine’s editor and presi- 
dent the nonprofit social reform 
group that publishes the magazine. 

Says Jacqueline Ann Surin, journal- 
ist major mainstream paper: “Jour- 
nalists see important other 
voice. Many write for using pseudo- 
nyms. Some the best analysis the 
Anwar issue I’ve read has come from 
Aliran.” 

Mahathir has corralled the media 
during his seventeen years power. 
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All publications require 
every year from the government, and 
Mahathir has the power withdraw it. 
Under the Official Secrets Act, the 
government can hide virtually any- 
thing from journalists. The Internal 
Security Act, which was used against 
Anwar, permits detention without 
charge. And all the mainstream media, 
print and broadcast, are owned and 
dominated the parties the ruling 
coalition groups closely associat- 
with them. 

1987 crackdown dissent, the 
authorities closed three newspapers 
and detained politicians and activists 
including the then president 
Some fear replay. July, the editors 
the two leading Malay-language 
dailies, Berita Harian (Daily News) 
and Utusan Malaysia (Malaysian Her- 
ald), resigned under pressure. Both 
editors were Anwar supporters. 
August, the chief executive TV3, 
private television station, also quit. 
ince Anwar’s sacking, journal 
ists have diligently toed the 
line because warnings from 
their editors the authorities 


and they fear losing their jobs. The 


result: what calls Anwar’s “trial 
media.” Before the actual trial 
which still progress began, nor- 


mally staid front pages purveyed alle- 
gations truths and blared 


details heavily Muslim country 
the sex charges against Anwar 


WERE SODOMIZED, cried the headline 


story about his alleged partners. 


WORLD 


The papers have ignored ridiculed 


Anwar’s denials. 


Malaysians longer believe 
the papers. Some are angry. recent 
demonstrations, crowds burned copies 
Utusan Malaysia and stoned one 


vehicles, smashing its windows. 
“My own father 


read paper anymore,” says senior 


editor the New Straits Times, the 
major English-language daily, which 
recently ran commentary favoring the 
detention foreign journalists who crit- 
icize Mahathir. Another journalist says 
she tries slip her more sensitive sto- 
ries into print when sympathetic editors 


are duty. 
Besides Aliran Monthly, 


the Internet, 
Saksi for “independent journalism” 


(http://www.saksi.com). Harakah, 
Islamic opposition party, pro-Anwar 
has seen its circulation soar 
more than four-fold recent months 
That rivals the circula- 
tion the largest mainstream daily. The 
recently 


tabloid, 
nearly 300,000. 


Ministry Home Affairs 


FREEDOM AND THE PRESS 


FREEDOM 


their job... 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


800 448 2242 
www.hup.harvard.edu 


the only 
media with pro-Anwar coverage are 
those the opposition political parties 
and the flourishing dissident Web sites 
including one called 


“Richard Reeves respected veteran journalist who wants fellow jour- 
nalists concentrate ferreting out the truth without fear favor. 
That sounds like mundane topic for book. After all, what else would 
journalists expected do? But What the People Know 
anything but mundane because many journalists either have 
idea how ferret out the truth, seem have forgotten that part 
[This book]—part personal reminiscence, part media cri- 
[is] worthwhile [reading] for anybody who cares about 
illustrious career the state journalism.” 

—Steve Weinberg, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


The Joanna Jackson Goldman Memorial Lecture on American Civilization and Government 
128 pages $19.95 cloth 


reminded the editor that party papers 
can sold only party members. (Ali- 
van Monthly the sole Malay-produced 
“alternative medium” licensed for gen- 
eral sale.) 

Aliran’s fifteen executive committee 
members are mostly middle class peo- 
ple, including university teachers, 
investment analyst, environmental 
activist, and Ramakrishnan, retired 
primary school teacher. Without pay, 
they write many the articles the 
magazine, which started 1980 and 
went on-line last year (http://www. 
malaysia.net/aliran). guard its neu- 
trality, the magazine carries ads. 
Supporters give small donations 
keep the magazine running, and drop 
the office help mail out subscrip- 
tion copies. 

The editors believe the government 
has not censored the magazine because, 
does not reach the Malay heartland that 
Mahathir’s base power. But, says 
Ramakrishnan, “if the circulation contin- 
ues grow, don’t know they will 
tolerant.” —Peter Eng 
Eng, based Bangkok, has covered 


Southeast Asia since the mid-1980s. 


“Reporting the news was once fairly simple and, for Reeves, exciting 
and honorable task: get the story, get right, report it. Today, however, 
journalism ‘is crisis change and 
the story and gets right. Nice reporting.” 

—KIRKUS REVIEWS 


gets 


CANADA 


MAGAZINE 
TRADE 


the second time three 
years, trade officials the U.S 
and Canada have come leg- 
islative blows over “split runs” 
Canadian editions foreign maga- 
zines. Parliament was poised Decem- 
ber enact Bill C-55, banning foreign 
publishers from selling space Canadi- 
advertisers their split run editions. 
Once passed, the act would grant the 
Ministry Canadian Heritage sweep- 
ing powers investigate potential viola- 
tors, who could fined much 
$250,000 (Canadian) convicted. 

runs like and the New England 
Journal Medicine quivering fear 
with every knock the door? Not 
supporters are believed. “We 
are more concerned about preventing 
new split runs from entering our mar- 
ket,” says Lynn Cunningham, director 
the magazine program Toronto’s 
Ryerson School Journalism. 

Time Canada’s New York-based, 
Canadian-born editor George Russell 
seems far from convinced. worries 
about C-55 clause that limits the 
sales current split run publishers “to 
extent greater than the year 
before” the act was introduced. Rather 
than preventative measure against 
publications still the drawing board, 
C-55 will “more likely used real 
company the real world,” says Russell, 
his voice rising invective-laden 
crescendo. “As the split run with the 
largest readership Canada [circula- 
tion: 320,000], are just about the only 
company this law can used against.” 

Not so, insist supporters C-55, who 
maintain that the final wording the act 
will reflect the government’s intention 
exempt current split runs from punitive 
action. “The law was never intended 
trap Time magazine,” says 
Francois Gaspé Beaubien, president 
the publishing division Telemedia, 
and spokesman for the Canadian Maga- 
zine Publishers Association (CMPA). 

Bill C-55 only the latest series 
cultural initiatives, dating back 
1965, intended the Canadian govern- 
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ment protect its magazine industry 
from what considers unfair competi- 
tion from larger, wealthier U.S. publish- 
ers. Canada has never closed its borders 
American magazines, which garner 
about percent all newsstand sales. 
Rather, has sought penalize the for- 
eigners who publish split runs, and the 
Canadian companies that advertise 
them. 1997, after challenge the 
U.S. Trade Representative, the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) ruled ear- 
invalid under the General Agreement 
Tariffs and Trade. The WTO 
Canada remove the law, which 
levied percent excise tax ads 
split run editions. The cutoff date was 
October 1998 the same month its 


replacement, Bill C-55, was introduced. 


For Russell, Canada’s magazine policy 
has enabled “to wrap itself the flag 
culture with what essentially bankrupt 
economic argument.” Canada, 
zines receive only percent the total 
advertising pie, while their counterparts 
the get between and per- 
cent. Russell thinks that Canadian 
advertisers were allowed buy ads 
split runs, they would transfer some the 
money they spend television, radio, 
and newspaper advertising into 
zines all kinds. And Canadian maga- 
zines were forced compete for 
lars with split runs, Russell says, their 


torial product would much stronger. 


Telemedia’s Beaubien, who lobbied 
heavily for the passage C-55, paints 
vastly different economic picture: 
American publisher can take his 
can magazine sold Canada, rip out the 
ads, and replace them with Canadian 
ones.” Then, with virtually increase 


similar-sized 


the two editions are much alike.) 


“What they print their rate card 
pure hogwash,” retorts Beaubien angri- 
ly. “The real question here the 
ence between free trade and fair trade. 
The U.S. doesn’t permit foreign owner- 
ship radio television stations. the 
situation were reversed, and percent 
magazines sold America came from 
Canada, including percent all news- 
stand sales, wonder how long would 


take Congress pass similar bill.” 


the fate C-55 will 
depend whether the WTO 
accepts its definition adver- 


tising “services” instead 
(Services are not part the 
same GATT accord that prompted the 
WTO outlaw Bill C-103.) Even those 
favor C-55 concede will probably 
not hold future WTO scrutiny. “It’s 
pretty creaky piece legislation,” says 
John Macfarlane, editor the monthly 
Toronto Life. “The world moving 
anti-protectionist direction, and sooner 
later the Canadian government will 
longer able protect its magazine 
industry. don’t think Canadians have 
the same bond with their magazines that 
they once did, and the will American 
publishers crack the Canadian market 


has not abated.” —Nicholas Stein 
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their editori- 
costs, Amer- 
ers could offer 
substantially 


Canadian Heritage, 
Time Canada counsel Ron Atkey 
responded this accusation pointing 
his magazine’s advertising rate card, 
which percent higher cost per 
thousand basis than its primary Canadi- 
competitor, Maclean’s (circulation: 
512,000). Also, Time Canada’s yearly 
subscription fee $77 (Canadian) $26 
higher than Maclean’s. (Time Canada 
publishes somewhat more Canadian and 
international stories and less American 
material than Time U.S., but otherwise 


NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


Electronic Commerce 
March 14-15-16-17 
Nashville, 


E-commerce one the hottest and most 
important topics the business, political and 
social agendas. This program will seek help 
journalists understand many aspects the 
rapidly changing field, such security and 
privacy issues, approaches successful (and 
woeful) marketing, the new White House 
recommendations taxation, consumer 
protection, legal issues, 


The program will feature senior faculty from 
Vanderbilt University’s Owen School 
Management, well leading figures from 
the corporate and regulatory worlds. Full 
details soon get them are our 
website, 


Like all NPF programs, this one on-the- 
record, with plenty time for discussion. 
Organized NPF one our 
programs. 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter 
stating why you wish attend, letter 
support from your supervisor, brief bio, and 
clip tape (if you're editor send 
sample work you've edited). Applications 
will not returned. Application deadline 
February Send applications National 
Press Foundation, Electronic Commerce 
Program, 1282 National Press Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 20045. E-mail 
npf@natpress.org. Fax 202-662-1232. 
Call for information 202-662-7356. 


Organized collaboration with Vanderbilt 
University and underwritten grant from 


VISA U.S.A. 


The National Press Foundation non- 
profit educational foundation. 


WORLD 


EASTERN EUROPE 


FIGHTING 
INFORMATION 


the Wall, officialdom across 
Central and Eastern Europe 
retains one its communist- 
era trademarks: the unhelpful bureau- 
crat who refuses hand over even the 
most innocuous bits journalists. 
But new wave freedom-of-informa- 
tion converts fighting back, arguing that 
greater openness one the few ways 
weed out conflicts interest and corrup- 
tion especially countries riddled with 
shady deals between public officials and 
private interests. Groups places dis- 
parate Moldova, Romania, and Bulgaria 


early ten years after the fall 


has launched “right know” campaign, 


complete with how-to brochure. 


Still, few countries the former 
bloc have taken the freedom-of-infor- 
mation leap, and only Hungary has put 
any meat into its access legislation. But 
Hungarians had head start. group 
lawyers began researching freedom-of- 
information issues the 1980s 
country was re-opening the West. 
1992, parliament passed the Data Protec- 
tion and Freedom Information Law, 
then elected parliamentary commis- 
sioner oversee it. 
1996 the Ministry Trade and 
Commerce handed out valuable con- 
tracts private companies involved 
planning events for the 1,000-year 
anniversary the Magyars’ arrival 
Hungary. When journalists requested 
list the firms and payments, the min- 
istry refused, calling the information 
After the commis- 


secret.” 


duced anchor Czechs’ constitutional 


right information concrete law. 


Czech Senate sent the bill 


back the House with amend- 


ments. Some senators claimed 
that barriers information 
not exist. Others declared that the law 
were passed, bureaucrats would 
overwhelmed with requests that they’d 


have time for normal work. 


The press responded the bill’s 


defeat with outrage. Tomas Brzobohaty, 


columnist for Mlada fronta Dnes, the 
country’s most popular newspaper, sug- 


gested that some politicians opposed 


the law because they feared that incrim- 


inating information about themselves 


would come light. revamped bill 


making its way through the legislature. 


One those unwilling let politicians 


off the hook Irena Valova, chairwoman 
the Czech Syndicate Journalists. 


are drafting legislation, holding freedom- 
seminars, and lining support- 
ers the media and government. Sofia, 
for example, the nonprofit Access Infor- 
mation Program staffed journalists 
and lawyers has compiled files more 
than 200 cases which officials have 
denied access information. The group 


sioner ruled that information about ser- says 
vices bought with state money should 
open the public, the ministry 
relented. Publication the list exposed exist.” 
Czech Republic last summer, the 
Senate debated revolutionary bill intro- 


language Transitions magazine based 
Prague. 


The Casey Journalism Center 


FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 


BEYOND MOMMY WARS AND DEADLY 
DAY CARE: NEW WAYS COVER CHILD 
CARE, EARLY LEARNING AND 
BRAIN DEVELOPMENT 


FOR 
JUNE 13-18, 1999 

Fellowships covering $300 travel subsidy, meals and lodging The 
University Maryland’s Inn and Conference Center just outside 


Washington, D.C. will awarded print and broadcast jour- 
nalists attend this conference. 


Spend week intensive discussions and field trips with 
experts child care, early education, the economy, child develop- 
ment, public policy, poverty, welfare and brain development. 

Learn new ways think about “old” story and fresh ideas 
about the complex ways that quality child care and early-learning 
programs make difference all childrenis lives, especially those 
low-income families. 

Spend time with top journalists idea-sharing sessions about 
shaping and selling stories, along with models good project and 
beat reporting. 


CASEY MEDALS 
FOR MERITORIOUS JOURNALISM 


$1,000 Awards and $2,000 study/travel grants categories 


The awards honor distinguished coverage disadvantaged and at- 


risk children and their families, and the institutions charged with 


serving them. Categories include news features daily newspa- 
pers over 100,000 circulation, 50,000 100,000, and under 
50,000 circulation; news features non-daily newspapers; 
features national/regional magazines; editorials/ commentary 
daily newspapers magazines; television (local, network and 


documentary); radio; and photojournalism. Work published between 
June 1998 and June 1999 eligible. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE FOR CONFERENCE 
FELLOWSHIPS APRIL 12, 1999 


APPLY: Mail fax one copy each of: resume, statement 500 
words reasons for wanting attend, brief nominating letter from super- 


visor, and three published articles, one audiotape VHS tape. 


ENTRY DEADLINE FOR AWARDS 
AUGUST 1999 


APPLY: Contact the center for application and rules. Casey Journalism 
Center, 8701-B Adelphi Road, Adelphi, Md. 20783-1716, 301-445-4971 


Fax 301-445-9659. e-mail: jmoore@casey.umd.edu 


Operated the University Maryland College Journalism and funded the Annie Casey Foundation 
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“There’s still great ignorance,” she 
“about these foreign models for 
freedom information laws. Many jour- 
nalists don’t even know that such laws 
Druker 


the Most Demanding 
Construction Boss Ever. 


I’ve been construction worker for over 
years, and I’ve never tackled job with 
more demanding boss than have today 
Hollywood, Florida. The multi-million 
dollar project exciting one: re- 
building the legendary Diplomat Hotel, 
bringing back world class glamour and 
accommodations along with economic 
revival for south Florida. 


Who’s the boss who expects much 
the way quality, who insists the job 
done time and budget? are— 
the Plumbers, Pipefitters and Sprinkler- 
fitters union. contractor ever demanded 


1997 our union purchased the 
Diplomat’s 12.5 acre beachfront property 
and nearby golf course. Last April, im- 
ploded the old landmark hotel clear the 
way for the new Diplomat Resort Country 
Club that will open the year 2000. 


are. The property’s redevelopment will 
create 2,100 permanent jobs and invigo- 
rate business and tourism. 


Prior its closing seven years ago, the 
Diplomat was one south Florida’s most 
popular hotels. It’s demise was devas- 
tating blow the region’s economy. Not 
only did cost businesses millions 
dollars, but workers lost good jobs and 
local governments were denied badly- 
needed tax revenues. 


P.O. Box 37800, Washington, 20013 (202) 628- 


Our union proud the engine that 
will generate economic comeback 
potentially historic proportions. 


Let tell you little about the exciting 
new Diplomat: Imagine 35-story hotel 
building with huge portal the center 
visually connecting the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Intercoastal Waterway. What 
spectacular view that going be! 
There will connecting conference 
center (with over 200,000 square feet 
meeting space), plus retail shops, water- 
front dining, marina, tennis center, world- 
class spa, and newly designed and 
expanded 155-acre golf course. 


You can bet using 100 percent 
skilled union craftspeople the job. 
Building “hotel for the future” 
prime opportunity for demonstrate 
the superb quality union workmanship. 


you would like know more, give 


can’t quit talking about it! 


Martin Maddaloni 
General President 
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QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 
COFFEE AND TIME THINK. 
BEFORE THE RAT RACE BEGINS. 
DAILY NEWS THE NET. 
t 
} 
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DART Newsweek, ABC World News Tonight, the 
CBS Evening News, The Boston Globe, and CNN, for 
highly suspect news judgment. When October 
Judge Norma Holloway Johnson unsealed 
September court order which she ruled that mem- 
bers Kenneth Starr’s Office Independent 
Counsel must show why they should not held 
contempt for “serious and repetitive” leaks secret 
grand jury information its Clinton probe rul- 
ing based twenty-four “key news stories” that 
their face constituted evidence such violations 
the recipient news outlets listed the order reacted 
telling ways. Commendably, The Washington Post 
page story identified the two Post reports cited 
the judge, but others followed its lead. The New 
York Times’s page account tucked its own name into 
the middle its roster the eleven news organiza- 
tions cited, and left that. Likewise, NBC 
edged passing that the “network television reports” 
cited the show-cause order included “stories 
NBC News.” The New York Daily News’s barebones 
report named names all. Neither did Fox. But 
while The Boston Globe did elaborate with detailed 
examples specifically, apparent leaks stories 
ABC, NBC, CNN, and The New York Times 
chose ignore the court’s citation story the 
Globe itself. Similarly, CNN’s Reliable Sources referred 
the judge’s citation NBC, but neglected note 
her inclusion CNN. Skipping the show-cause order 
altogether, along with their own involvement it: 
ABC, CBS, and most remarkably all for publi- 
cation whose attention the Lewinsky matter has 
seemed equal Starr’s Newsweek. 


DART the Albany, New York, Times Union, for 
flighty judgment. the front page its July 
business section, the paper carried 8-by-11-inch 
box Delta Air Lines’s newly announced service 
between Albany and Orlando. Packed with four- 
color photo Delta executive, red and white Delta 
logos top and bottom, and minute details about 
schedules, routes, fares, and restrictions, the story 
managed display Delta’s name twenty-two times. 
Readers puzzled such excess baggage found 
possible explanation the story’s jump: “Integral 
the airlines’ decision come Albany was commit- 
ments from regional businesses, including the Times 
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Union and other media companies, offer market- 
ing assistance Delta 


DART Consumer Reports, for diluting its mission. 
house running its September, October, and 
November issues the magazine has been spouting the 
scary health risks stroke, kidney disease, cancer 
adults, lower children that can come from 
unseen lead their drinking water. The then goes 
tell its readers “what about it” namely, 
tap the toll-free Consumer Reports Water Test Service, 
which for $35 will send test kit and lead-content 
report (MasterCard and Visa accepted). What the 
(or, more accurately, what the “product market test,” 
the Consumers Union internal newsletter calls 
article piping its bottom-line palatability) does not 
tell readers are few other facts that consumers 
might want know. For one thing, that the tests are 
done outside lab: the Environmental Quality 
Institute the University North Carolina 
Asheville. And for another, that for those who contact 
that lab directly, the charge for the same lead-in-the- 
water-test just seventeen bucks. one informed 
consumer dryly put “Not exactly the sort 
‘Best Buy’ that readers expect from CR.” (In 
December, the experiment was dropped.) 


LAUREL managing editor Ken Mink, city editor 
Terry Martin, editorial page editor Dale 
McConnaughay, sports editor Chris Simmons, fea- 
tures editor Richard Prior, wire editor Lew Sword, 
and assistant city editor Eric Gorton, the Daily 
News-Record Harrisonburg, Virginia, for leading 
their boss through cram course journalistic stan- 
dards. September 22, the p.r. coordinator for 
Blue Ridge Community College astonished the 
recently installed city editor when she called 
remind him their “agreement understanding.” 
was document signed the previous year James 
Perkins, president the college, and Richard 
Morin, editor and general manager the Daily 
News-Record, stipulating that over the next three 
years the paper would provide “in-kind gift pub- 
licity” the college valued $25,068. addition 
space for display ads, the agreement called for gift 
space for monthly column written members 
BRCC faculty and edited its p.r. coordinator 


darts laurels 


(“value $5,724: 432 column-inches $13.25”), well 
the assignment reporter follow up, with 
minimum twenty-four published articles, story 
ideas provided the school’s p.r. coordinator 
(“value, $9,570: 720 column-inches plus $30 for 
September 25, the above-named edi- 
tors sent letter Morin. “To man,” they told their 
boss, “we were, and remain, shocked, angered, 
and distressed that such document could 
This ‘agreement,’ however well intentioned, seeks 
assign dollar value news stories, fundamental 
affront all that journalism strives achieve. goes 
beyond what reasonably can deemed the dis- 
cretionary authority any editor Our highest 
priority the moment see that this three-year 
accord rescinded once.” That very day, was. 


DART the Shelbyville, Tennessee, Times-Gazette, 
and political reporter and columnist Bob Scruggs, for 
just not getting it. Scruggs has allowed his longtime 
friendship with Linda Nannie, mayor nearby Bell 
Buckle, shade his coverage conflicts between the 
mayor and her critics and even shade the front 
porch his home with Reelect Nannie banner. 
for the judgment the paper’s editor, Mark McGee, 
August editorial about complaints bias offered 
this unique response: “Yes, Bob biased. lives 
the town and going biased. could send 
another reporter, even one those suggested Bell 
Buckle residents opposed Bob’s stand. But would- 
that reporter biased some way well?” 
(After the alternative weekly Nashville Scene picked 
the Bell Buckle story September, McGee 
announced that henceforth he’d covering the politi- 
cal beat himself.) 


LAUREL Microsoft’s Slate, and Time Warner’s 
Time, latest candidates for membership the Anti- 
Synergy League. Boldly confronting the challenge 
covering the anti-trust trial its parent, the online 
magazine published number colorful dispatches 
from which filial devotion was noticeably absent. 
Time’s blockbuster investigation corporate welfare 
which reporters Donald Barlett and James 
Steele demonstrated, among other things, that the sup- 
posed creation jobs justification for the $125 bil- 
lion-a-year public moneys handed out companies 
fact myth was quick acknowledge that “We 
Play the Game Too.” Detailing the millions dollars 
tax breaks, rebates, and free services that Time 
Warner has enjoyed, the article noted that such other 


‘ 


news organizations ABC, NBC, The New York 
Times, the New York Post, Reuters, and Fox are also 
line for special incentives from New York City. For con- 
trast, consider Rupert Murdoch’s London Times. 
October, that paper axed piece religion columnist 
Doug Gay expressing his concerns about monopolistic 
media general and about Murdoch’s empire par- 
ticular. And for further contrast, consider Disney’s 
ABC News, which October killed 20/20 investiga- 
tion that disclosed dangerously lax security checks 
hiring theme parks, including Disney World. 


DART Jay Smith, president Cox Newspapers, for 
ominous new sign the bottom-line road. 
Honored with the job delivering the twenty-first 
annual Ralph McGill Lecture the University 
Georgia October 16, Smith used that lofty pulpit 
less than lofty way. His speech, billed under the title 
“Newspapering the Idealism Meets 
Financial Reality and Survives,” not only attacked 
reporter Cox’s Dayton Daily News who had com- 
pared firings the paper tragic tornado; also 
lashed out newspaper critics who “gnaw 
the foundation from within.” Smith’s sourest words 
were directed Gene Roberts, formerly The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and The New York Times and 
now journalism professor the University 
Maryland, who various precincts, including has 
worried about the ever-rising lust for profits. Pointing 
Roberts name, Smith suggested that “there 
ought special shame those who once occu- 
pied some the top newspaper editorships who now 
snipe from safe academic nests.” Luckily for the future 
journalism, not every big-time publisher shares that 
small-time vision. Here one, speaking the Johnson 
Foundation’s Wingspread Conference Racine, 
Wisconsin, 1987: “It possible make reason- 
able profit and run excellent newspapers the 
same time. But too much profit kills newspaper quality, 
public service, and circulation growth. What can 
done? think need more incisive, intelligent, knowl- 
edgeable, public criticism all daily newspapers. 
think need much tougher, sharper criticism from 
the academy. steady flow intelligent public criti- 
cism the best and worst newspapers America 
would have powerfully positive cumulative effect 
our profession.” That thoughtful speaker was Jim 
Ottaway, Jr., senior vice president Dow Jones. 


This column written Gloria Cooper, managing 
editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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§ THE PAPER NK ISED IN THE OR} 
PUBLICATION MAY AFFECT THE QUALITY 


Here comes the millennium, right schedule. For journalists, now’s the 
right moment assess the rumbustious, exuberant, hundred 
years during which their profession truly came age from muckrak- 
ing and trustbusting wars, revolutions, assassinations, moon walks, 
strife, nuclear proliferation, famine, economic turmoil, women’s 
rights, unimagined scientific advances, and (oh, yes) sex the White 


House. Empires collapsed and the Information Age arose. What lessons 


can the twentieth century teach the twenty-first? 


you were one the seventy-six million people America 1900, what you knew 


the biggest seller, the upstart William Randolph Hearst’s Journal, Whitelaw 
bune, Charles Dana’s Sun, James Gordon Bennett’s Herald, perhaps The New York 
Times, where Adolph Ochs, four years into his ownership, had quietly saved the fifty-year-old 
newspaper from bankruptcy. could not afford send anybody report the Spanish-Ameri- 


| 
can war 1898. But before long Ochs would transform the struggling into one the 


is 


‘New York Governor Theodore Roosevelt one daily with the Albany correspondents the turn the century 


COVER 


world’s greatest newspapers 
with its own staff foreign 
afford buy exclusive rights 
Lindbergh’s own account 
his flight Paris. But for now 
Ochs relied the ever-faithful 
Associated Press for his war 
reporting. 
New 
San 
AND FIRE: would have heard 
AKE RUINS Joseph Pulitzer’s most 
intended hand over 
his great newspaper 
young Englishman with 
crazy ideas about “tab- 
loid” journalism. (And 
indeed the January 
1901, issue The 
World was edited 
Alfred Harmsworth 
1906- The San Francisco (Lord Northcliffe), 
Call Chronicle founder the Daily 
Mail London, who 
strode through Pulitzer’s newsroom all 
night, crying “Keep down, gentlemen. 
story more than 250 words!”) This was 
the same Northcliffe who 1917 was 
persuade Joseph Medill Patterson start 
tabloid, the origin Patterson’s phenome- 
nally successful New York Illustrated Daily 
News launched 1919. 
Reading any one the profusion news- 
papers New York 1900 you would learn 
about the dramas the gold rush the 


fork Chicago 
Francisco, you 


court 

mare ar 


STORY/THE CENT 


URY 


miss the news young 
Wilbur Wright who had got 
glider five feet into the air 
Kitty Hawk; was not 
considered much story. 
(The Wright brothers’ first 
powered flight 
three years away.) 

The big news was the 
presidential election. You 
would know that the very 
nice William McKinley 
was leaving the campaign- 
ing for re-election his 
Republican running mate, 
that noisy Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, and that the two 
were likely once again 
beat the eloquent Populist 
William Jennings Bryan. 
you read Hearst’s Journal, 
you would learn that Mr. 
Bryan was hero the 
working men against 
the trusts. you read the 
others, the venomous 
dangerous Red. You would 
candidates were arguing mainly about 
whether America had been right annex 
the Philippines after the Spanish-American 
war war incited the young Hearst 
and his feverish Journal, which accused 
Spain blowing the battleship Maine 
Havana harbor. Joseph Pulitzer had 
reported the Spanish-American crisis 
straight, but the battle for millions 
readers had become jingo- 


know that the 


Klondike, tidal wave Galveston, Texas, istic Hearst. Both papers 
brutal coal strike, the American Army’s printed fabrications. 
guerrilla war the Philippines. You might election night, 1900, 
New York and other big 
cities, you could learn the vot- 
ing results merely 
> ino i ctreetcs > 
1906- Upton strolling into the streets. The 
The slides huge stereopticons. 
1901- W.E.B. 1902- 1903- 
The Crisis McClure’s the Wild 
becomes President 1904- Work starts 
1901- Victoria Panama Canal 1906- Frank Gannett Mary Baker 
launches career, buying Eddy starts 
dies; Edward VII ke into Elmira G Th 
becomes king into cimira Gazette e 


1903- The Great Train 


1900 Freud publishes Robbery debuts 


the Interpretation 


1906- Earthquake hits 


San Francisco 1908- General Motors 


formed 


1902- The begin 
exposing corruption 
government and business 


1906- Reuben "Rube" Goldberg 
begins career drawing 
zany cartoons. Above, 
‘No More Strikes’ 


1914-Robert 
McCormick assumes 
management 
the 
Chicago Tribune 


1918-Marcus 
Garvey 
publishes 
Negro World 
Hearst was proud that had 
installed extra telephones 
get the returns; most them 


still came telegraph wire. 
Chicago, the Tribune 
reported results 
coded fireworks every hour 
from eight the evening. 
the end, McKinley was his 
way back the White House, 
and assassination mad- 
man, September 1901. 
And Hearst was regret his 
reckless journalism. 
election year, 1900, allowed 
contributor Ambrose Bierce 
write tasteless quatrain, 
occasioned the shooting 
William Goebel, the governor- 
elect Kentucky: 

The bullet that pierced Goebel’s breast 

Can not found all the West; 

Good reason, speeding here 

stretch McKinley his bier. 

Hearst was hanged effigy many 
cities. But Citizen Kane was 


empire that flourishes today. 

you were not reader 
Mr. Hearst his competitors 
during that year, anywhere 
near big city, but, say, out 
Bryan’s home territory 


Nebraska, you would know 
none the above 
time, ever. 

Most families farming the 
Great Plains 1900 were 
parched for information for rain. 
They hadn’t clue about the weath- 


1913-:Charlie 

Chaplin directs 
his first film 


for quite 


1910- U.S. daily news: 


debuts Paris 


before since 
Lenin 


1913- 


Pravda 
1912-Titanic sinks 


1913- Federal income 


Dreams 
1900 Max Planck 1903-Wilbur and 
formulates Orville Wright fly 


quantum theory the first airplane 


1905- Opening hostilities 
the Russian revolution. 
1907- E.W. Scripps starts 


United Press Association 
competition for 


1905- Einstein formulates 
Special Theory Relativity 


tax introduced 


1913- Niels Bohr 
1911- Raold Amundsen 
reaches South Pole 


5 

formulates theory 
atomic structure 


becomes editor 
elected 


>. 
> 
1910 


1914- 1917- First 1922- Waiter Samuel 1924- 
Margaret Pulitzer Lippmann Newhouse Mencken Paley and 
Sanger Prizes publishes buys Ameri- family buy 
publishes The awarded Public the Mercury CBS 
Woman Rebel Opinion Island 


coming their way: they were twenty 
years away from the first commercial radio. 
Nor had they any way seeing the clouds 
gathering the futures markets back east 
Chicago. Their knowledge their 
region, their country, the world had 
gleaned, seed seed, word mouth 
perhaps from one-man, handset news- 
paper coming off flatbed press once 
week town 200 miles away. Such small- 
newspapers could not afford have 
telegraphers transcribe incoming Morse 
code. Many them were dependent the 
ingenuity Kent Cooper who, bureau 
manager Indianapolis for Scripps-McRae 
Press and then The Associated Press, orga- 
nized relay system hot news tele- 
phone. The reports would dictated con- 
tinuously notetakers offices within 100 
miles the first transcontinental call was 
not possible until 1915. 


ALIVE WITH 


SOCIAL CONCERN 

Maybe, they were lucky, visitor 
Nebraska from the East 1900 would 

bring our isolated family copy The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, begun 1883, then 
being transformed the young Edward 
Bok into bible cooking, gardening, 
nursing, management, and style for the 
American home. The modern advice col- 
umn love and marriage was invented 
Bok the Journal. That November, the 
family might have kept warm laughing 
the magazine’s predictions for 2001. 
Americans then, said the would 
served electrical cameras and giant 


Bureau 
Circulations 
established 


1916- Leslie’s 
magazine 


1917- John 
Reed covers 
the 


1914- Audit 
Revolution 


1914-Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand 
is shot; First 
World War 
begins 


nt 
1915- Einstein postu- 
lates General 
Theory Relativity 
1917- The U.S. 
enters the First 
World War 


1919- The New York 
Daily News 
debuts, first 
U.S. tabloid 


telephone apparatus enabling them see 
around the world. They would able 
witness “the coronation kings Europe 
the progress battles the Orient.” 
That was pretty good guesswork, thirty- 
nine years ahead television’s debut 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair, and forty- 
eight years before Douglas Edwards 
CBS introduced the first national evening 
television news program. 

the turn the century, American 
magazine journalism was alive with imag- 
ination and social concern. Reawakened 
nineteenth century publications, and new 
ones, were destined vital 
American life the railroad system, 
which last connected virtually all towns 
and cities. Publications edited the East 
could arrive almost anywhere the con- 
tinent before their cover date. They cre- 
ated new national market millions 
the new middle class that 
could reach through advertisements. 

The magazines contributed the indus- 
trial growth the nation, but they were 
important the development democra- 
cy. They appealed conscience well 


gressives, rest- 


t 

q 
a 


1915- First telephone call placed 


the ideals the Constitution its guar- 
antees representative government and 
equality opportunity. 

Magazine journalism, than 
newspapers, served this audience and 
stimulated new kind investigative 
journalism. Photography began 
used more than decoration. Jacob Riis 
dramatized the immigrant squalor the 
dark ghettoes. Lewis Hine’s photographs 
ten-year-olds working the coal mines 
for cents day accelerated the long 
battle outlaw the exploitation 
dren. Roughly 2,000 exposés appeared 
the first decade. 


more 


His widowed mother brought him from 
Ireland when was nine. They went 
hungry, but somehow worked his way 
through college, founded newspaper 


materialism. The millions readers 1884 and then his own 

co liti n f Pr FORBES DIGEST j | M E | NEW YORKER 


MAGAZINE 
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with the 
excesses the 


less 


They believed 
that reason 


could promote 
human welfare. 
They wanted 
hold society 


Forbes 
founds Forbes 
magazine 


Lila Wal 


women the right 1922- The Ameri- 


can Society 
1920- Prohibition Newspaper 
begins Editors founded 


1921- DeWitt and 


Digest 


1925- Harold Ross 
starts The 
New Yorker 


1923- Henry Luce 
and Briton Hadden 
launch Time 


lace start 


Samuel Sidney McClure set the pace. 


1920- KDKA- 
Pittsburgh, 
the first 
commercial 
1919-The Black 
operations 1922- Guglielmo Marconi Henry Luce Harold Ross 
1919- Jack operates early radio 
Dempsey wins 1927- BBC given its 
heavyweight 1920 1925 first royal charter 
Saving Time 1920- The 19th Loeb The Scopes talking movie, opens 
introduced Amendment gives to life trial begins 1927-Charles 


Lindbergh flies the 
Atlantic solo 


1927-Babe Ruth 
hits 60 home runs 


1924- Massachus- 
sets Investors Trust 
founds the first 
mutual fund 


4 
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\ : J 
Dorothy Walter William Margaret 
Thompson Winchell Hearst Bourke-White 


eponymous magazine. McClure’s fought 
make the American dream come true 
for others. gave space Ida Tarbell 
document the coercion and chicanery 
behind John Rockefeller’s all-powerful 
Standard Oil Company. Tarbell’s sensa- 
tional series from 1902 1904 was vindi- 
cated, laying the ground for the eventual 
dissolution the Standard Oil trust. 

McClure’s enabled Lincoln Steffens 
condemn St. Louis, Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Philadelphia for graft and corruption 
series titled “The Shame the Cities.” 
was McClure’s that Ray Stannard Baker 
described how the Atianta News had incit- 
hatred blacks leading the 1906 
race riot that killed twenty-five blacks and 
one white man. Stannard also exposed 
viciousness labor unions and malprac- 
tice the railroads. The reform the 
insurance industry began with investiga- 
tive writer Burton Hendrick 
McClure’s. 

Hearst’s Cosmopolitan scored hir- 
ing David Graham Phillips from the New 
York World. His articles abuses the 
Senate were central the passage 
three constitutional amendments, the 
Sixteenth (federal income tax), Seven- 
teenth (direct election senators), and 
Nineteenth (women’s suffrage). 
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David Sarnoff Alicia lished without advertising; Henry Luce 
Krock Patterson and Briton Hadden’s Time (1923); 
Mencken’s American Mercury (1924); 
men and women cru- and Harold Ross’s The New Yorker 
RCAVICTOR saders the muckrakerin The enterprise, creativity, and 


Pilgrim’s Progress who was too busy dig- 
ging look the stars. But the 
muckrakers wore the epithet with pride. 
There was nothing match the tra- 
jectory American magazines their 
effect politics and mass market 
economy. The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Weekly were among the first 
achieve national distribution, which 
enabled them employ writers good 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ring Lardner, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Sinclair Lewis, Booth Tarkington. 
The once-ailing Saturday Evening Post, 
begun 1821, was the first pass mil- 
lion circulation, rescued from oblivion 
George Horace Lorimer, refugee from 
meatpacking, whose maxim was: “the 
prime qualification being editor 
being ordinary man.” His Post hit 
three million circulation 1937. 
Muckraking did not continue much 
beyond 1910, but the American magazine 
flowered other ways the twenties. 
There was heady infusion graphic 
and cultural energy. Norman Rockwell’s 
smalltown covers were the hallmark 
The Saturday Evening Post; but striking 
vivacity and sophistication marked the 


covers and interiors almost all these 
magazines. America soon was boasting 
the Digest (1922), monthly pub- 


popular appeal the new ventures was 
extraordinary. Business Week (1929) and 
Fortune (1930) came along 
ished the teeth the Depression. 
Then: Newsweek 1933, Life 1936, 
John Johnson’s Ebony 1945, and David 
Lawrence’s U.S. News World Report 
1948. Another burst came the fifties 
with Hugh Hefner’s Playboy and Walter 
Annenberg’s Guide (both 1953), 
Sports Illustrated (1954), and William 
Buckley Jr.’s National Review (1955). 

Not all the magazines were paragons 
virtue and literary excellence. The 
hugely successful Time sometimes 
straitjacket for its writers. 
Backwards reels the mind. became 
notorious for sometimes altering the 
copy its reporters fit the political 
inclinations Henry Luce. Theodore 
White’s reporting Communist China 
and Charles Mohr’s Vietnam were 
doctored suit the official Luce line. 
Kingfish Huey Long, the dictator 
Louisiana, used say: “Henry Luce 
like the owner shoeshop who stocks 
only the sizes fit hisself.” 


1934- First FM-radio from Empire State Building 


Firsts: 1929 1930 1933 1934 1936 
1929- Business rates Life 1938- Orson Selde 
Week 1933- Ulysses Welles broad 1940- Alicia publishes 
1928- First sched- 1933- Newsweek experi- Worlds radio Newsday 
WGY, Schenectady, 1937- Amelia 
NY. roun Earheart vanishes in’ 
1931- Gershwin, the 1939- Television 
Kaufman, 1933- Prohibition makes its first 
Ryskind musical 1935- Lewis public appear- 
Thee Sing 1933- President Franklin forms ClO 1936- the 
1932- The migrant workers the Berlin annexes 1939- john Stein- safely 
jay massacre Bonus Army and the for Olympics Austria beck 
1929- Stock marches Nazis take power The Grapes 1941- Japanese 
market crashes Washington Germany Wrath bomb Pearl Harbor r 
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documentary series See 
Now goes the air 


JOURNAL 
DISCONTENT 


Long’s complaint mild comparison 
with public sentiment about the press 
today. the twenty-first century dawns, 
hardly anyone wants come our fin 
party. The sharpest critics are not 
the usual whiners the bureaucracy and 


business the amateur nitpickers 


academia. They are staunch comrades 
within the tent like David Broder, Mike 
Wallace, Robert MacNeil, Ben Bagdikian, 
Jim Squires, A.M. Rosenthal, Adam Gop- 
nik, James Fallows, Osborn Elliott, Paul 
Duke, Bill Kovach, and then course 
there’s Steven Brill and his cohorts 
Brill’s Content who come cheerfully along 
dispose the bodies. 

The vocabulary criticism has ascend- 
from the polite cough outright con- 
demnation. The press widely charged 
with being malicious, negative, self-serv- 
ing, mean, vulgar, shameless, biased, vin- 
dictive, belligerent, aggressive, disingenu- 
ous, vicious. The complaints are diverse 
the critics: intrusion, inaccuracy, refusal 
admit correct error; under-represen- 
tation minorities; neglect the commu- 
nity faceless conglomerates; incitement 


John Johnson 


hate, mostly radio; the 
“tabloidization” news, 
notably television since 
news became profit center; 
the dramatization the trivial 
half-truth the expense enlightenment. 

Elliott, the bold editor Newsweek 


the Watergate and Vietnam years, talks 


“journalism with sneer, with little sense 
that any public policy much worth pur- 
suing.” Gopnik discerns shift from 
investigation inquisition with little suc- 
cess proportion the human misery 


caused. Such temples professional 
rigor The Washington Post, The New 
Republic, and The Boston Globe have been 


deceived into publishing fabrications 
fact. disenchanted public was all 
summed last November when 
Minutes invited its audience mil- 


lions watch “Dr. Death” (Jack 
Kevorkian) kill sick man with lethal 
injection. High crimes 


meanors, less. 

The temptation some the journal- 
ism trade approach the frontier 
2000 sneak this baggage 
through customs not spoil the 
party. Better not. too bulky, too 
inflammable. The winter our discon- 
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pretense. can and should 
grander perspective. There are 
two elements that. 

First: free society press 
misconduct will always with 


us, more less rancorous, 

amenable correction but 

never extinction. 
Second: this century 


global communication, 
diverse and plural press has 
given gift incomparable 
value the means know and 
understand vastly more the 
invisible environment that 
shapes our lives. Think the 
end-of-century proliferation 
news channels print, radio, 
television, and the World Wide 
Web, all color, all bouncing 
signals off satellites, hum. 
With that cornucopia knowledge 
have freedom choice and freedom 
expression unknown history. And 
yes, have had some fun, and some 
uplift, too, the way the civics class. 
The press has been pivotal this 
enrichment. The press? The press all its 


William 


tent cannot made glorious summer the New 
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1953 


Buckley, jr. 


@. 


Sulzberger 


1945 1947 1954 
1941- Orson 1945- Arthur 1946- Churchill 1948-Gandhi 1950- Cable 1951- Color 1953-Walter 1953- 
Welles makes Clarke publishes Iron Curtain assassinated Annenberg founds 
Citizen Kane, his theory speech State begins U.S. Guide crowned wins Nobe 
based loosely 1946-Vietminh Lansford, Pa. 1953- Hugh Hefner 1953- The Prize 
satellites attack French forces Rosenbergs 
1948- Harry launches Playboy 
William beginning the executed 
Randolph Truman defeats 
Hersey 1948- The 1954- Battle 
writes Hiroshima Berlin airlift begins Dien Bien Phu 
invade France begins “The Wayward 1949- FCC 1954- U.S. 
D-Day Press” column The establishes Supreme Court 1955- 
New Yorker the Fairness 1950- North Korea strikes down ‘sepa- William 
attacks South 1952- First hydro- rate but equal’ Buckley, 
1945-Germans 1947- Dead Sea Korea, starting the gen bomb explod- Board 
surrender Scrolls discovered Korean War. Eniwetok Education. 
1942- Enrico unconditionally. 1947-Jackie Robinson 1950- ‘Red Scare’ 1952- Richard 1954- Roger Ban- Review 
Fermi splits 1945- U.S. bombs joins the Brooklyn sweeps the United Nixon gives runs 
the atom Hiroshima Dodgers ‘Checkers’ speech 3.59.4 mile 


States 


ley for 


York Times and Jann 
ed. Rolling 


Hearst’s Examiner and 
Mary Baker Eddy’s 
Christian Science 
Brian 


Lamb’s C-Span and 
Jim Lehrer’s News- 
Hour, Rush Lim- 

baugh and PBS; 

can and the Nor- 
folk Virginian Pilot. 

The press has been the gutter, but 
has stood also the ramparts the 
First Amendment. has shocked, but 
has sustained the civil discourse. has 
entertained, but has also enlightened. 
has adapted its content and form social 
turmoil, war, and changes taste and 
fashion. has advanced photography, 
graphic design, and commerce. has 
more less continuously seized the 
high ground technology, creating new 
platforms for journalistic expression 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television. 

Two platforms that nobody: gave 
prayer surviving are now common- 
place: Ted Turner’s twenty-four-hour news 
service CNN (1980); and Neuharth’s 
groundbreaking national newspaper USA 
Today (1982). Both were created the face 
professional skepticism, not hostility 
and agonizing technical difficulties. 

Just about every journalist joked about 
the McPaper. was “junkfood journal- 
ism” and could not last. Well, lost hun- 
dreds millions dollars, more than 
any newspaper had ever lost, but cen- 


dicted short and unhappy life. This 
the same CNN that presidents and prime 
ministers now turn during world 
crises. President Bush knew had 
launched missiles strike Iraq the 
confrontation with Saddam Hussein 
January 16, 1991, but did not know 
they had landed until Bernard Shaw, 
Peter Arnett and John Holliman, broad- 


1967- Bernard 
Kilgore steers 


1951- Carl 
Rowan exposes 


1953- Isidore 
Stone launches 


press overstepping every direction 
the obvious bounds propriety and 
decency. Gossip longer the resource 
the idle and the vicious, but has 
become trade, which pursued with 
industry well effrontery.” Law pro- 
fessor Louis Brandeis and businessman 
Samuel Warren wrote that indictment 
the Harvard Law Review December 
1890. They thought intrusion into private 
lives inimical the public good that 
should criminal offense. Brandeis 
went become one the giants the 
Supreme Court, but the press, unrepen- 
tant, escaped legal inhibitions. 

decade later have from Kansas 
the voice the homespun Sage Empo- 


Here are some timely words: “The 


southern big- LF. Stone’s The Wall William Allen White, calling for regu- 
otry Weekly “Is there self respect our pro- 

1.1 million fession? Are all quacks? Have 


casting from the ninth floor the 
Rasheed Hotel Baghdad, started talk- 
ing about streaks the sky. Thirty min- 
utes before launching missiles 1998, 
President Clinton learned from CNN 


1963- CBS News begins 
the first half-hour network 
newscast, anchored 
Walter Cronkite 


1963- Betty book 
The Feminine Mystique inau- 
gurates the modern 
women’s rights movement 


1964- U.S. Supreme 
Court rules The 
New York Times 

Sullivan case 


1964- Marshall 
McLuhan publishes 
Understanding 
Media 


purified our columns refusing accept 
the bribe direct only take the bribe indi- 
rect seeking circulation 
through the salacious and 
the pornographic?” The 
answer was Yessiree. 

course, there were 


1968- Seymour 
Hersh reports 
Lai massacre 


1969- Vice-presi- 


still some holdouts. late 
1954, the New York 
Times managing editor 
Turner Catledge had 
relieve picture editor 
his duties because had 
offered for publication, 


dent Spiro Agnew 
the 
press ("nattering 
nabobs nega- 
tivism") Des 
Moines, lowa, 
speech 


1969- Saturday 
Evening Post folds 


} 
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1960- William 1963- Walter Kather- 1965- Tom 1965- David 
writes The Rise anchors takes over The Kandy Kolored writes The 
and Fall the CBS Evening Washington Tangerine-Flake Making 
Third Reich News Post Streamline Baby Quagmire 
tury’s end thrives popular that Saddam had offered concessions. 
newspaper. What courage! just how bad have things become? 
for CNN, all the key people pre- 


1957- Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Orville Faubus 
blocks black students 
from attending Little 
Central High 
School 


1957- Soviets launch 
Sputnik, the first arti- 
ficial satellite 


1957- Castro seizes 
power in Cuba 


1956- Grace Kelly 
marries Prince Ranier 


1956- Andrea Doria 
sinks near 
Nantucket 


1958- Bank of 

America: issues 

Visa, the first 
credit ‘card 


1959- E.B.:White 
publishes 
Elements Style 


1961- Rebels invade Cuba 
the Bay Pigs 


1963- Martin Luther King, 

Jr. gives have dream” 

speech the March 
Washington 


1963- President Kennedy 


1961- The Berlin Wall goes 
1961- Alan Shepherd 


1960- Nixon becomes first American ioatcaretiated 
and Kennedy 
becomes the Sulzberger 
American becomes pub- 
the earth lisher The 
FDA New York Times 
approves birth 1961- The Columbia 
control pill Journalism: Review 


1962- Rachel Car- 
son’s Silent Spring 
published 
1962- Marilyn 
Monroe dies 


founded 


1961- FCC chairman 
Newton Minow calls 
television “vast 
wasteland” 


1964- The Tonkin Gulf 
incident escalates Viet: 


wins world title folds heart transplant rock festival held 


1965- Pres. johnson 1965- WINS radio Martin Luther King, 
the Civil Rights Act New York becomes Robert Kennedy are 

1965- Bob Dylan goes the first 24-hr all assassinated 

electric Newport Folk radio station 


Festival 1965- Ralph 
1965- Civil Rights Unsafe Any Speed 
Selma, Alabama published 


1965- CBS 
Morley Safer shows 
Marines torching 
peasant hamlet 

Vietnam 


1968- Tet Offensive mounted 


1968- Soviets crush 
revolt 


Race riot erupts 
Watts 


1967- First Super 
Bowl Game 
played 
Stone 
publishes first issue 


The Six-Day Arab- 
war fought 


1969- Neil Arm- 


1966- The New strong walks 


CBS 
f 

168. CBS jaun cnes Mi 


page 21, photograph Marilyn Monroe 
and Joe DiMaggio engaged open- 
mouth French kiss. did not matter that 
they were confirming their marriage 
vows. This kiss offended the sensitivities 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. All the news 
that’s fit print. 

The appetite today’s press for sexual 
revelation may exceptional the histo- 
civilization, but earlier the century 
prurience was awash level hypocrisy 
that current champions sanctimony 
hardly match. Laws forbidding the publica- 
tion sexually explicit material were 
advanced and piously endorsed grounds 
protecting the weaker sex. Newspapers 
would not print information about contra- 
ception. The Washington Post during that 
period endorsed the notion that female 
teacher who married should resign. 

the same time, 


newspapers, Judy 
marked her de- 
lightful book America 

1900, nothing 


better than finding sto- 


\\ 


ries about unspeak- 
could run for days 1972- Ms. begins 
“providing 

1971- Weekly Life 1979- C-Span begins 1975- Robert MacNeil and Jim Lehrer 

Elisberg leaks folds broadcasts air MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 

the Pentagon 1974- Bob Woodward and 1979- National Public 

Papers Bernstein break the Watergate story 1980- The New Times 
starts national edition 
sent via the Internet Turner starts Lennon shot 
Aaron breaks CNN 
1972- Palestinian terror- Ruth’s life- 
ists kill Israeli athletes at time home run 1982- Gannett 
IN the Munich Summer record 1980. launches USA 
Olympics 1977- Elvis Presley dies Today 


1973- Burglars break into the 


d 
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1976- Barbara 1977- Roone 
Walters Arledge takes 
becomes first over ABC News 
female nightly 
news anchor 


1981- Dan 


CBS Evening 


proval and high amusement.” The safe way 
avoid laws about publishing sexually 
explicit material was cover the courts. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1900 made gleeful 
sport unfortunate brewer named Jen- 
nings, possessor wife and walrus 
moustache and penchant for dressing 
the evenings corset and skirts and plumed 
bonnet and going bed monstrous wig. 
Manna for the prudes St. Louis. 

the 1930s and the press scene 
was sickening the intrepid investiga- 
tive reporter George Seldes that dedi- 
cated the rest his career exposing 
press abuse. The nadir was the persecution 
the Lindbergh family. When the aviator’s 
twenty-month-old son was kidnapped 
1932, the press circus added cruelly his 
sufferings and impeded the criminal inves- 
tigation. Even after the carnival trial, 
Lindbergh had appeal once again the 
press not “subject the life our sec- 
ond son the publicity feel was 
large measure responsible for the death 
our first child.” The public was 
Lindbergh’s side. 

The critical newsletter titled 


1977- Blackout hits New 


Rather succeeds 


News anchor 
Walter Cronkite 


1979- 
seize American 


rk Ci 
Watergate 
1970- National 
student vote 1975- South 1978- John Paul 
ers Kent 1973- Native Americans falls becomes Pope 
State Wounded Knee, S.D. Communists 


P 
1981- Tim 1983- Tom 1984- Helen 
Giago Thomas first 
The Lakota post woman 


anchor NBC 
Nightly News 


receive Fourth 
Estate Award 


Times 


fact, which Seldes started 1940, had 
amazing 176,000 subscribers 1947, the 
first full year Liebling’s “Wayward 
Press” column The New Yorker. 
Seldes’s laments were not confined pri- 
but violations standards accu- 
racy, impartiality, fair play, and decency. 
Even today, makes one’s hair stand 
end read the twenty-year campaign 
poisonous lies originating Minnesota 
newspapers, but filtering into most the 
national press about Charles Lindbergh, 
Sr., Townley, and Senator Robert 
Follette. They were Progressives who 
attacked war profiteering and the great 
special interests the railroads, the ‘steel 
trusts, the millers and the bankers, which 
made them dangerous Reds many 
newspapers that were subservient big 
business. The press was particularly in- 
censed the senior Lindbergh’s hostility 
tariff exemptions for newspapers. pri- 
vate notice, February 17, 


1911, 
dent the Amer- 


Publishers’ Associa- 
tion wrote editors: 
tance newspapers 


1981- IBM starts 


hostages ing the first personal 
computers. 1983- U.S 
1981- Prince Charles forces 
marries Lady Diana invade 
Frances Spencer Grenada 


SS 
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Laurence 
Tisch 


that their Wash- 


ington corre- 

structed treat 

procity agree- 

ment, because 


print paper and 
wood pulp are 
made free duty this agreement.” 
There are plenty such skeletons the 
press’s cupboards, inviting invoke the 
past mitigation the present, but the 
achievements that justify celebration. 


PRIZES, TROPHIES, 
KUDOS, TRIUMPHS 


The flavor the newspaper journalism 
the century best appreciated what 
Tom Wolfe New Journalism engines 
full throttle called “those comradely 
blind-bulldagger boots-upon-the-brass- 
rail swill-boar speakeasy memoirs about 
newspaper days.” Many the good 
deeds are neatly summarized John 
Hohenberg’s history the annual 
awards initiated Joseph Pulitzer, that 
crusading genius newsprint. They give 
glimpse astounding record pub- 
lic service since their inception 1917: 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal dan- 
gerously documenting the secrets the 
Klux Klan. 

Herbert Bayard Swope Pulitzer’s 
New York World proving that the murder 
celebrated gambler New York was 
police lieutenant and four hired 


ORY/THE CENTUR 
Bill Rupert Michael 
Gates Murdoch Bloomberg 


Harold Littledale the New York 
Evening Post penetrating the under- 
ground dungeons the New Jersey State 
Prison Trenton describe the 
medieval torture still practiced. 

The Boston Post exposing the get rich 
quick scandals Charles Ponzi. 

Harvey Newbranch the World-Her- 
ald Omaha bravely stopping mob rule 
and mob violence sheer force argu- 
ment. 

James Mulroy and Alvin Goldstein 
the Chicago Daily News 1924 tracking 
Loeb and Leopold the kidnappers and 
killers fourteen-year-old Bobby Franks. 
Ernie Pyle, one the oldest war corre- 
spondents, following infantrymen into 
the thick battle through Italy and then 
France soon after D-Day and volunteer- 
ing for Pacific landing, where Japan- 
ese sniper was waiting for him. 

twenty-eight-year-old kid the 
Daily News named Anthony 
Lewis forcing the U.S. Navy the height 
the McCarthy hysteria 1954 vin- 
dicate obscure employee accused 
being security risk. 

The Los Angeles Times 1960 tracing 
the narcotics traffic between Mexico and 
the United States. 

The St. Times taking the 
Florida Turnpike Authority for gouging 
drivers. 

David Halberstam The New York Times, 
and Malcolm Browne and Peter Arnett 
The Associated Press, telling unpalatable 
truths about the war Vietnam. 

The young free lance Seymour Hersh 
digging the full horror what hap- 
pened Lai March, 16, 1968. 


assassins. Nick Kotz The Des Moines Register 
1985- Mid- 1986- General 
of CBS to Lau- ! a. & 
begins major 
news staff cuts 
19 ( 
1989- U.S. invades 
Panama 
1986- Space shuttle 1989- Persian 
1985- Shiite Challenger explodes Gulf War starts 
hijack TWA 1989- Berlin Wall ravages 
Flight 847 falls Somalia 
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and Minneapolis Tribune provoking the 
Federal Wholesome Meat Act 1967 
his campaign against unsanitary condi- 
tions meat packing. 

Albert Delugach and Denny Walsh 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat painstakingly 
exposing fraud the Steamfitters Union. 
The memorable trio Woodward, 
Bernstein, and Bradlee the lonely 
road proving there was high-level chi- 
canery behind the fifth-rate burglary 
the Watergate June 1972. 

One the heartening features the 
Pulitzer prizes, and others including the 
George Polk and Mollie 
ingston Foundation awards, how 
much public service has been rendered 
less famous newspapers outside the 
major metropolitan regions. the 
1960s, Hazel Brannon Smith set her 
paper, the Lexington, Mississippi, Adver- 
tiser, against the White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils (the Klan suit), one the few 
make stand the South. The shocking 
events the antiwar protest Kent 
State university May 1970, when 
National Guardsmen shot four students, 
were brilliantly reported the Akron 
Beacon Journal. 


PHOTOS, CARTOONS, 
AND TELEVISION 
PICTURES 


The century’s achievements the print 
press are hardly confined the written 
word. The allure the moving image 
television has not dissipated the 
power the still image photography 
and art work. Edmund Duffy saw the 
evil Hitler stark and clear, and his car- 
toons the Baltimore Sun helped the 
prewar isolationist myopics America 
see more clearly too. Joe McCarthy’s 
image became forever the shifty bully 
the superb drawings The Washington 


1994- 1996- Disney 1998- More 
observes World buys ABC/Capi- than 1,000 
Press Freedom tal Cities magazines aré 


launched ina 
single year for 


Day for the first 
time 


the first time 


1998- The 
Clinton/Lewinsky 


1995- Terrorists White House 


bomb Oklahoma 
City federal scandal erupts 
building 1998- House 
son trial begins Wales, dies hearings 


1907- First daily comic strip, Bud 
"Mutt and 


Post Herbert Lawrence Block 
(Herblock). 

Photojournalism has been compelling 
roboration. The still image easier 
recall than film. Everyone can summon 
mental image Eddie Adams’s famous 
photograph Saigon street execution, 
Hyunh Con Ut’s napalmed children 
running down the road. This characteris- 
tic the still image crucial under- 
standing the enduring impact the best 
photojournalism. 

Some issues importance can only 
understood through photography. How 
better can we, distance, understand 
the reality mercury poisoning Mina- 
mata than Eugene Smith’s pictures 
the pollution and the crippled children? 
the harshness conditions Flori- 
da’s immigrant labor camps until they 
were documented Dallas Kinney 
The Palm Beach Posi? how retarded 
were treated Chicago before 
Jack Dykinga the Chicago Sun-Times 
took his photographs? 

One the central contributions 
photojournalism that goes beyond 
the limits imagination. makes the 
unbelievable believable. George Rodger, 
William Vandivert, Johnny Florea, and 
Margaret Bourke-White 
showed 1945, indelible pho- 
Auschwitz and Dachau. Until then the 
reports about Hitler’s death camps were 
only half believed, and even today, such 
was the enormity the crime and the 
credulity wacky conspiracy theorists, 
that need photographs convince. 

can remember our anxieties The 
Sunday Times London, reading the 
wire copy from Seymour Hersh about 
Lai. Could this really have happened? 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Then saw the decisive damning pho- 
tographs dead babies and pitiful 
lagers the last moments their lives, 
taken combat photographer Ron 
Haeberle. And only the photographs 
the victims brought home the stunning 
realization that 900 people really had poi- 
soned themselves the mass suicide 
Guyana. 

Conversely, can gauge the value 
photojournalism its absence. The 
shocking reality trench warfare 
World War was deliberately kept from 
readers the time. What happened 
the people Cambodia the hands 
the Khmer Rouge was imperfectly com- 
prehended until the piles human 
skulls, shocking enough, were transmut- 
into people looking into the camera for 
their formal portraits before execution. 
Omission perverse complement 
photojournalism. The New York Times 
has shown sensitivity this point. Mal- 
colm Browne’s photograph 1963 
monk setting himself alight street 
Saigon was not judged fit for the break- 
fast table. seems eccentric now, since 
the photograph demonstrated the depth 
feeling the Buddhists against their 
persecution the South Vietnamese 
government, but the editors least rec- 
ognized that image can distress. 

The risks that photographers take 
only now beginning appreciated. 
Who cannot shudder looking Robert 
Capa’s blurred images the D-Day land- 
ings David Douglas 
tographs for Life the Marines’ sub-zero 
retreat from the Chosin Reservoir the 
Korean War? fewer than 135 photog- 
raphers, from ten nations, died pho- 
tographing the Vietnam war. 


TRENCHCOAT 
REPORTERS AND 
FOREIGN NEWS 


The press has had its bad moments, but 
has usually been ahead the country 
and the government its perception 
the outside world. the first decades 
the century, the academic study for- 
eign relations had barely begun, and 
America saw much the world through 
the eyes the British and French agen- 
cies, Reuters and Havas. The was fly- 
ing blind, over-dependent foreign 
news agencies, just the point when 
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1954- Cartoonist Herbert Block takes 
Senator Joseph McCarthy The Washington Post 


had become imperial power. had 
annexed the Philippines 1899 the 
wake the Spanish-American war war, 
more than any other, produced the 
competition jingoism between young 
William Randolph Hearst and Joseph 
Pulitzer). 

Two men Chicago understood the 
urgent need for reliable foreign report- 
ing: Melville Stone and Victor Lawson. 
Stone had started the Daily News, run 
short money, and teamed with Lawson, 
Andover graduate who had made for- 
tune real estate the time was 
twenty-three. This Lawson writing 
the turn the century the editor his 
Chicago Record: “The American people 
require, and are entitled have, 
world-wide news service conducted for 
their enlightenment and the American 
spirit. The Record will establish such 
service.” This was the first step the cre- 
ation the press elaborate system 
international newsgathering. The 
Record the way original coverage 
beyond America’s frontier, and continued 

The Associated Press, The New York 
Times, and The Christian Science Monitor 
began emphasizing foreign news and 
soon the competition hotted with the 
United Press (1907), and the Internation- 
News Service (1909). first, most 
the ninety correspondents 
Europe and the Orient were stringers, 
but, more and more, America’s eyes and 
ears overseas became host dashing, 
ambitious, well-educated young men who 
went travelin’. The trenchcoat line runs 
from John Reed, risking his life with Pan- 
cho Villa’s bandits Mexico, and then 
again With the Bolsheviks 1917, 
through Ernest Hemingway, Martha 
Gellhorn, Ernie Pyle, and Murrow, 
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George Polk (mur- 
dered Greece), 
Ward Just and 
the boys ’Nam, 
Michael Kelly 
the gulf war. 

The city desks 
home tended 
foreign 
news bore. 
Scott Mowr- 
the Chicago 
Daily News UP’s William Philip 
Simms might file important bits the 
jigsaw, but “downhold war scare” was 
the kind cable they were receiving 
the summer 1914 the lights flick- 
ered over Europe’s capitals. After all, the 
Boston Braves were winning the Nation- 
run, and the World Series they were 
going knock the Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics out the ballpark four straight 
games. The Portland Oregonian cred- 
ited with giving its readers the first intel- 
ligent understanding Balkan unrest, 
but 1918 The New York Times pulled 
out all stops produce weekly illus- 
trated history the Great War 
rotogravure and monthly Current His- 
tory magazine. 

biggest failure the period was 
pounced two young men, 
Walter Lippmann and Charles 
Merz, article for The New 

Republic August 1920. Taking what 
was now the country’s greatest news- 
paper, Adolph Ochs’s The New York 
Times, they analyzed the Times’s report- 
ing the Russian Revolution from 1917 
1920 and found “nothing short 
disaster. the essential questions the 
net effect was almost always misleading.” 
One key flaw, occur again histories 
the press, was for the optimistic Russ- 
ian policy the Times “profoundly and 
crassly” influence the news columns. The 
other was over-reliance official suppli- 
ers information. 

Newspapers were much more pre- 
scient during the interwar years. The 
exodus intellectuals Europe brought 
the U.S. steady diet sound observa- 
tion that should have 
opinion more than did about the poten- 
tial danger America from militarists 
Germany and Japan. The likes 
Dorothy Thompson, John Gunther, Vin- 
cent Sheean, William Shirer, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, and George Seldes saw 


that America could not remain safe and 
isolationist. They reported well, despite 
the menacing atmosphere censorship, 
spying, and periodic expulsions. 

Print journalists felt much more con- 
strained the creed objectivity than 
the journalists the roaring new medi- 
radio. Originally restricted rip- 
and-read, radio news quite quickly 
became embellished with commentary 
and analysis from such Raymond 
Gram Swing, Murrow, Lowell 
Thomas, William Shirer, Eric Sevareid, 
Elmer Davis, H.V. Kaltenborn. 

The sound their voices was part 
the appeal. They gave listeners sense 
being there that could barely 
matched print, even the most imag- 
inative writers. Murrow, CBS’s main 
man London, was artist this new 
medium. the 1940 German blitzkrieg, 
the drone the bombers, the sirens, the 
crack anti-aircraft fire, the crunch 
the bombs, the hubbub from the shel- 
ters, were vivid American homes. 
“Without rhetoric, without dramatics,” 
Archibald MacLeish told Murrow, “with- 
out more emotion than needed be, you 
destroyed the superstition distance 
and time.” Murrow evoked admira- 
tion for Britain critical America’s even- 
tual entry into the war. 

Radio and television did not displace 
the newspaper, many had predicted. 
But they helped kill off newspapers 
that did not change from all hot news 
cold analysis, from recycling the stale 
investigating the unknown, 
gance service. Newspapers that sur- 
vived became better. One thinks the 
Sunday New York Times under the direc- 
tion Lester Markel, whose Week 
Review section revolutionized the way 
news, comment, and analysis might meld 
gracefully and with integrity. execu- 
tive editor Abe Rosenthal, the seven- 
ties, transforming the paper with attrac- 
tive new sections. 

One the early ripples behind these 
waves could observed 1931 when 
Drew Pearson the Baltimore Sun and 
Robert Allen The Christian Science 
Monitor published Washington Merry-Go- 
Round book that was chattier than the 
news reports they wrote, more personal 
and insiderly. was instant success. 
Both men were fired from their newspa- 
pers. They set themselves write 
syndicated column, form that was soon 
emulated and adapted. Walter Lippmann, 
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began writing “Today and Tomorrow” 
three days week, and wrote for some 
thirty years with considerable influence 
policy makers. (Today, cherish the 
sparks that fly from the clash viewpoint, 
and literary style, between, say, William 
Safire and Frank Rich, David Broder and 
Richard Cohen, Stanley Crouch and 
George Will, Abe Rosenthal and Anthony 
Lewis. The op-ed page has become the 
heartbeat good newspaper.) 
hen America discovered 
could not escape the world con- 
flict, could not blame the mes- 
senger. Newspaper and news 
agencies, new public affairs punditry, 
newsmagazines, and radio, newsreels, 
and documentaries, had all warned 
the dangers, but not enough under- 
standing had been built shake 
country that felt safe behind its oceans, 
and was preoccupied anyway with bread 
lines and jobs. 

The public affairs columns did some- 
thing diversify debate. History shows 
common sentiment America. With 
vast, scattered heterogenous population 
insular disposition, the political and 
social pressures are for conformity. 

covering McCarthy, the press was, 
contrast, generally timid and inept. 
Much the reporting never caught 
with the lies. There were journalists who 
saw the threat American principles 
posed the witchhunt. The Washington 
Post, The New York Times, The Milwaukee 
Journal, The New Yorker, Time, Mur- 
row, and Stone refused believe that 
opposition McCarthyism was unpatri- 
otic. But they were rare voices. 

Many reporters the time resolved 
that the future they would not leave 
interpretation and analysis editorial 
writers. Television managers learned that 
they could stand demagogic 
demands for free time. Some editors wor- 
ried that reporting became less disci- 
plined, too personalized. But when the 
Vietnam war divided America, the dis- 
senters were better served reporting 
than the McCarthy hysteria. 

Correspondents the field were 
unpopular with Lyndon Johnson and the 
Pentagon because they did superb job 
reporting the truth about the corrup- 
tions Saigon and the fabrications the 
military. Some generals and politicians 
propagated the idea that America had 
pull out because the press did not believe 
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newscaster, hosts 
Camel News Caravan 


saving South 
Vietnam from 
Communism 
that its sour 
reporting 
That myth. 
Two the most 
professionally skeptical the talented 
pool, David Halberstam and Neil Shee- 
han, believed the war until 1967. The 
prestige press bought into the domino 
theory that Vietnam fell, would all 
South East Asia. The editorials The 
Washington Post, President Johnson liked 
say, were worth fifty divisions. John 
Shively Knight the Knight group 
deserved his Pulitzer, 1968 age 74, 
for his early attacks the secrecy the 
war and its futility. the press large, 
print and television, support for the war 
prevailed until the mid 1960s, when 
million Americans were the battle- 
field, dying but not winning, and the gen- 
erals wanted still more men. was only 
after Tet 1968 that Walter Cronkite, 
“the most trusted man America,” made 
his famous prediction CBS that Amer- 
ica was best facing stalemate. there 
was tolerant too long, that did not use 
its freedom the full. 


“PEEPING OVER THE 
PARAPET THE 
NEXT CENTURY” 


The true story Vietnam was more dis- 
turbing than dispatches from the paddy 
fields. Much was the 7,000 pages 
secret government documents that 
Daniel Ellsberg gave Neil Sheehan 
The New York Times 1971. The Penta- 
gon Papers were the record how four 
presidents lacking candor took the 
country step step into the quagmire. 
the climate the time, was act 
considerable courage when publisher 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, advised in- 
house lawyer James Goodale, decided 
fight restraining orders secured Pres- 
ident Nixon grounds national 
security. Sulzberger’s eventual 6-3 victo- 
the Supreme Court, grounds 
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that prior restraint violated the First 
Amendment, gloriously vindicated the 
right the people know. 

might not have turned out that way 

without the determination Lithuan- 

ian immigrant, Sam Shapiro, nearly 

half century before. Sam kept 
bunch constitutional law books the 
shelf his small dry cleaning shop 
Minneapolis. When thugs demanded pro- 
tection money August 1927, insisted 
the right run his business 
wanted, the law said could. They 
beat him up. Nobody lifted finger 
help him, except scandal sheet, the Sat- 
urday Press, put out couple 
scoundrels, Jay Near and Howard Guil- 
ford. 

Near was shrill bigot, anti-Semitic, 
antiblack, anti-labor, anti-Red. Neither 
man was above blackmailing politician 
automobile. But they started shrill cam- 
paign accusing the police chief and “Jew 
gangsters” being cahoots. Officials 
resorted 1925 Minnesota statute 
aimed closing down rags, and succeed- 
the Minnesota courts. With the 
help Colonel Robert McCormick the 
Chicago Tribune, Near and Guilford 
fought the suppression the Saturday 
Press all the way the Supreme Court. 
They won surprising victory. five 
four the Minnesota statute was declared 
unconstitutional. The new chief justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes, stood high 
ground: “The rights the best men 
are secured only the rights the vilest 
and most abhorrent are protected.” 
opinion was the bedrock the 
Pentagon Papers verdict. Prior restraint 
was violation the First Amendment 
because menaced freedom speech 
not just for the press but for everyone. 

This was the second momentous liber- 
ation the twentieth century, one for all 
Americans, The New York Times. 
1967, convinced the Supreme Court 
that was fair comment say that seg- 
regationists Alabama were violating 
the Constitution. Anthony Lewis has 
observed, the court Sullivan The 
New York Times treated free speech not 
just individual right but political 
necessity. Perhaps this reflects the great- 
est contribution the press this cen- 
tury: its success enabling Americans 
say what they think, and find out what 
they need find out. There nothing 
quite like the combination the First 
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Amendment and the Freedom Infor- 
mation Act anywhere else the world. 
What The Washington Post did the 
Watergate investigation could not have 
been done the British press. The laws 
confidence and law contempt would 
have brought injunction against Wood- 
ward and Bernstein for interfering with 
the criminal trial the burglars and vio- 
lating the confidences CREEP. the 
Campaign Re-elect the President. 

the beginning the century, was 
means sure that freedom would 
enlarged these ways even that 
needed be. Peeping over the parapet 
the next century, apparent that the 
press has won the freedom its job, 
and earned the hard way. and large, 
prosperous press. Fred Friendly 
said, the trouble with television that 
makes much money doing its worst 
cannot afford its best. The problem 
many organizations face not stay 
business but stay journalism. What 
use will made the freedom, given 
the dazzling digital convergence that will 
transform communication ways 
barely glimpse? 

James Gordon Bennett asked the right 
question: What stop newspaper 
being the greatest organ social reform? 
For “newspaper,” read journalism 
institution. Journalism the printed word 
will surely survive. Cyberspace with its 
instant news and excitements will change 
print, but not destroy it. The forms comple- 
ment each other. What will still required 
the next century, more complex 
society, organizing intelligence 
catch life the wing, satisfy curiosity, 
provide accessible record, uncover rele- 
vant truth, and tell ever busier people what 
significant and what not. short, good 
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JOHN LEO 


public seems find and 
movie bloopers hilarious and 
endearing, but it’s safe say 
that such enthusiasm lav- 
ists. DEWEY DEFEATS TRUMAN, victory 
that was confined page one single 
edition certain Chicago paper, 
always good for traditional chuckle. 
But who knows cares that (father 
UPI) once announced that World War 
was over when wasn’t, that Time 
Warner’s Pathfinder site managed 
declare O.J. Simpson “Guilty!” the 
day the jury turned out have some- 
what different opinion? 

Why that the movie Titanic could 
find room its 194 minutes screen 
time discuss the most famous head- 
line ever published the Baltimore 
Evening Sun? ALL TITANIC PASSENGERS ARE 
SAFE; TRANSFERRED LIFEBOATS SEA 
said the paper’s page one head April 
15, 1912. And it’s heartwarming know 
that the famous headline still giving 
assurance Sun readers. Certain edi- 
tors have been known send the head- 
line people who complain that the 
paper doesn’t carry enough positive 
news. 

The Sun’s famous mistake, repeated 
the Los Angeles Express, had many 
authors White Star spokesman who 
kept explaining that the Titanic was 


John Leo syndicated columnist and 
contributing editor U.S. News World 
Report. 


Blunders, hoaxes, goofs, flubs, boo-boos, fakes 


unsinkable, radiomen 
emergency messages and the usual mix 
reporters eager beat the competi- 
tion with news almost certain cor- 
rect, since everybody already knew the 
ship couldn’t possibly sink. 

One confident but verb-free deck 
the Sun’s erroneous headline said Tow- 
ING GREAT DISABLED LINER INTO HALIFAX. 
This phrase had some basis real- 
world confusion: message sent from 
ship ship Morse code confused 
Titanic with no-name oil tanker, which 
fact was being towed Halifax 
because engine trouble. few frantic 
radio operators who came upon the 
message the middle transmission 
assumed the report referred Titanic 
and passed the word on. The moral for 
modern days: assume nothing. 

All journalists know that it’s never 


enough get wrong. Those who 
are expected cluck over those who 
don’t, the New York Evening Sun ran 
sidebar chiding The New York Times 
for publishing ridiculous story that 
Titanic had sunk. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal chimed positive note, con- 
gratulating the builders the ship for 
averting what might have been serious 
accident. “The gravity the damage 
the Titanic apparent, but the impor- 


tant point that she did not sink,” wrote 
the Journal. The reason for this marvel 


was that 
were really watertight.” 


“her watertight bulkheads 


Garbled accident reports are hardly 


the worst reportorial sins. The worst 
always involve getting wrong pur- 


pose. The name Walter Duranty 
comes quickly. Duranty covered the 
Soviet Union for The New York Times 
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1981: Janet Cooke upon learning she’d won Prize 


the Stalin era. perhaps the only 
Pulitzer winner that The Paper 
Record would fervently like forget. 

first critic the Soviet Union, 
Duranty soon evolved into enthusias- 
tic supporter and state-of-the-art propa- 
gandist. One his favorite comments 
was, put money Stalin.” When 
friends asked about Stalin’s tactics, 
Duranty liked say “You can’t make 
omelet without breaking eggs.” Not that 
noticed many broken eggs Russia. 
When Stalin engineered massive famine 
the Ukraine help break resistance 
Soviet control, Duranty told Times 
readers that “any report famine 
Russia today exaggeration 
malignant propaganda.” 1933, the 
height the famine, wrote abun- 
dant grain, plump babies, fat calves, and 
“village markets flowing with eggs, fruit, 
poultry, vegetables, milk, and butter 
prices far lower than Moscow.” 
added that child can see this not 
famine but abundance.” 

fact, the death toll was enormous 
and Duranty knew it. told colleagues 
lion. British journalist Malcolm Mug- 
geridge said Duranty was “the biggest 
liar any journalist ever met.” But the 
Pulitzer committee praised Duranty’s 
reports for their “scholarship, profundi- 
ty, impartiality, sound judgment, and 
clarity.” Four errors, arguably five, 
single phrase. 

Eventually, Duranty’s Soviet cover- 
age provoked debate among his editors 
and readers. its credit, the Times edi- 
torial page challenged his accounts. But 
the genteel journalistic world that 
era, his reporting was never odious 
enough get him recalled fired. The 
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embarrassing Pulitzer has never been 
withdrawn returned. 

Fake stories live forever journal- 
ism. Clifford Irving’s “autobiography” 
Howard Hughes was sold 1971 
McGraw-Hill for $750,000 and Time-Life 
for $250,000. The Hughes hoax was 
either unusually bold unusually stu- 
pid, since Hughes was still alive and 
therefore good position notice 
that hadn’t written autobiography. 
fake diaries Adolf Hitler 

alleged author, dead for almost 
years. 1983 The German 
Stern acquired rights 
sixty-two volumes the diaries, pur- 
portedly pulled from the wreckage 
cargo plane nine days before Hitler’s sui- 
cide 1945. Stern described the miracu- 
lous discovery the diaries “the jour- 
nalistic scoop the post Worid War 
period.” 

British historians David Irving and 
Hugh Trevor-Roper helped the cause 
pronouncing the diaries genuine, 
though both later had second thoughts. 
retrospect, it’s hard imagine why 
anyone believed the hoax for minute. 
3iographers said Hitler never liked 
take notes, preferring dictate sec- 
retaries (as well nations). Entries 
the diaries continued even when Hitler 
was known injured. After the July 
20, 1944, bombing attempt his life, 
Hitler’s arms were swollen and swathed 
bandages compresses. Yet the 
diaries had entry supposedly written 
that day. 

Experts said the handwriting was not 
even close Hitler’s. Chemical analysis 
the books’ binding showed that 
contained polyester threads, which 
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1972: Howard Hughes hoaxer Clifford Irving the U.S. office 


were not produced until after 
War II. The glue contained postwar 
chemicals too. The physical appearance 
the diaries alone should have raised 
alarm. All sixty-two volumes, supposed- 
written over thirteen-year period, 
were precisely alike and all their pages 
were miraculously unstained and 
unworn. 

Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp., the 
parent London’s Sunday Times, bailed 
out agreement pay $400,000 for 
British and Commonwealth rights the 
diaries. did Paris Match and Italy’s 
But Newsweek decided 
publish. Its May 1983, cover story 
raised the possibility fraud, but 
shrugged off. The story contained one 
immortal line, “Genuine not, almost 
doesn’t matter the end.” This 
believed first time major news 
organization informed readers that 


Walter Duranty put his money Stalin. 
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OOPS! 


didn’t much matter whether the news 
they were getting was true. Whatever. 

The most famous modern fake was 
Janet Cooke’s Pulitzer-winning 1980 
story The Washington Post, “Jimmy’s 
World.” Cooke finally admitted the 
flashy, shocking story eight-year- 
old heroin addict was composite 
quotes and events that didn’t happen. 
Translation: was fabrication and the 
Pulitzer had returned. 

Cooke, then 26, was one the paper’s 
rising stars. “People here like you,” Post 
publisher Donald Graham wrote 
Cooke after the Pulitzer was announced. 
“They think the kind journalist 
the Post needs for its future because you 
understand people and you get part 
their natures into your stories.” Gra- 
ham’s praise was brave act, since 
doubts about “Jimmy’s World” had circu- 
lated the Post for months and there 
were almost many fears about nomi- 
nating the story for Pulitzer there 
were about printing the first place. 

The Post pushed for Pulitzer largely 
because the doubts, the premise 
that the paper didn’t nominate 
“Jimmy’s World” would have looked 
though the paper didn’t believe the 
story. “In for dime, for dollar,” said 
Bob Woodward, Cooke’s editor, surely 
one the less confident ways back- 
ing for major prize. 

The grim joke the Post after the 
scandal was that Cooke’s story, like her 
glittering and mostly faked credentials, 
were “too good check.” Cooke told 
Woodward that she disclosed the 
names characters her story, her life 
would jeopardy. 

Before the Cooke scandal, reporters 
routinely insisted keeping the identi- 
confidential source secret from 
their editors. the post-Cooke world, 
most editors want know the names. 
Many papers try harder check cre- 
dentials too, particularly when credibili- 
doubt. Cooke said she had grad- 
uated magna cum laude from Vassar, 
earned master’s degree the Univer- 
sity Toledo, studied the Sorbonne, 
was accomplished pianist, and spoke 
four languages. hour’s checking 
surely would have unraveled her fiction- 
past, but nobody made the effort. 
Post reporter said that Cooke, who was 
when she arrived the paper, “would 
have had least years old 
have done all the things she told people 
she had done.” 


All these reservations hovered the 
background and never coalesced into 
decision spike story few staffers 
really believed. Race was factor, only 
because Cooke was describing black 
inner-city reality that few her white 
bosses knew anything about. The Post 
was under heavy pressure improve 
coverage its majority-black home- 
town. Post editors felt that exception- 
young reporter had suddenly given 
the paper credibility area where 
the paper had been historically weak 
and vulnerable criticism. 

similar mix doubt and irresolu- 
tion produced the disastrous Tailwind 


Did Hitler keep 
diary? Did Howard 
Hughes write 
autobiography? 

Did the Titanic stay 
afloat? Actually, no. 


story CNN. Ambiguous statements 
nursing home were taken confirma- 
tion that deadly sarin nerve gas had 
been used Vietnam. Viewers were not 
told that primary source for the story 
had not mentioned nerve gas his 
book about Vietnam and had come for- 
ward only after sudden bout “recov- 
ered memory.” Denials and doubts were 
played down strong story line took 
shape. Time let the story unchecked, 
though doubts showed the 
weak and inconclusive head put the 
big scoop: “Did the U.S. Drop Nerve 
Gas?” Most gallingly for the news busi- 
ness, famous Vietnam reporter said 
was bystander story that starred 
him CNN and carried his by-line 
Time. 

Like Cooke’s editors the Post and 
Duranty’s the Times, Tom Johnson, 
c.e.o. and chairman CNN, had many 
doubts, but decided ahead anyway. 
these scandals, editors had plenty 
time reassess spike bad stories. 
That’s luxury the profession will have 
less the twenty-first century. 
age high-speed journalism, the risks 
are greater and the decisions had better 
sharper. 
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What happens when reporters deliver opinion 


NEIL HICKEY 


ore than ever, journalists 

are delivering not just news 
but opinion well. print, 
the sacred line that tradi- 
tionally has divided editori- 

columns from news columns being 
blurred, reporters add generous por- 
tions analysis their delivery the 
facts. That trend most apparent 
television. Many print journalists 
appear broadcast and cable chan- 
nels, national and local, engage 
punditry some enormously spec- 
ulative, unsourced, and, times, emo- 
tional that they would never attempt 
their customary roles reporters 
beat. Some are paid for that service, 
either the news outlets which 
they appear, their own employers. 
discover how journalists around 
the country feel about this new era 
free-wheeling opinionizing, the Colum- 
bia Journalism Review, conjunction 
with the nonprofit, nonpartisan research 
group Public Agenda, polled 147 senior 
journalists for their views. The poll was 
confidential, but more than quarter 
our respondents agreed follow-up 
telephone interviews expand their 


Neil Hickey editor-at-large. Addi- 
tional reporting this story was done 
assistant editor Nicholas Stein. 


answers, and still others added brief, 
explanatory essays their question- 
naire. Sixty-five percent the sample 
work print journalism; percent 
television, and percent radio. 
(Other: percent) 


both print and broadcast, more 
and more reporters and editors are 
appearing the role commentator 
and pundit. Overall, you think this 
trend improves journalism, 
makes worse, 
makes little difference? 


Makes 


y 99% 


Makes 


little 
Not sure 
Improves 
results: 


Almost six out ten the sample 
feel sure that journalism made worse 
when reporters and editors step out 
their customary roles and assume the 
mantle broadcast pundits and com- 
mentators. Only percent think 
improves journalism. 

Fully three-quarters believe that 
newspeople put their credibility risk 


when they appear commentators 
television and radio talk shows. 

More than seven out ten think that 
such appearances blur the line between 
factual reporting and expressing opin- 
ion. 

Well over half fear that journalists are 
trivializing their craft trafficking 
speculation and rumor when they turn 
and radio shows. 

percent worry that newspeople thus 
assume the inappropriate role newsmak- 
ers, and actually influence events and pub- 
lic policy instead just reporting them. 

But almost two-thirds say that 
spite those negatives radio and 
shows are “more informative” when 
journalists the air proclaim 
opinions, attitudes, judgments, assess- 
ments, appraisals, prejudices, percep- 
tions, viewpoints, impressions, conceits, 
and assumptions rather than simply 
relating facts they know them. 


“ATTRACT READERS, 
ENHANCE 


light all that, asked our poll sam- 
ple for brief essay responses the 
query: there really any measurable, 
quantifiable value news organizations 
having their employees take time away 
from regular duties ladle opinions 
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you think there value news 

organizations having their reporters 

and editors appear commentators 
and pundits not? 


sages and savants? Among the six out 
ten who answered “Yes” that were: 
Rob Dean, managing editor, The 
Santa New Mexican: “We want our 
Reporters who appear and radio 
usually demonstrate that.” 

Randolph editor, The Journal 
Times, Racine, Wisconsin: There’s 
“obvious promotional value” news- 
paper, and, addition, viewers become 
familiar with, and learn trust “the 
expertise that reporters and editors 
have.” 

Walter Zimmerman, news director, 
KITV-TV, Honolulu: Yes, there value 
such activity, “but marketing 
not news value.” 

Roy Teicher, managing editor, 
Kansas City Kansan: “There potential 
value. Given the sorry state punditry, 
the real eye-popping views are likely 
come from entrenched beat reporters, 
not their indoor, wheel-spinning col- 
leagues.” 

Ellie Dixon, managing editor, The 
Caledonia-Record, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont: “Such appearances bring visibility 
and perhaps credibility, and certainly 
recognition, news organizations. The 
least the trade.” 

David Zeeck, editor, The 
Morning News-Tribune, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: “In visual world, seeing 
believing. It’s important let readers 
and non-readers see our people. done 
right, can help attract readers, 
enhance credibility and widen audi- 
ence.” 

Jerry Bohnen, news director, KTOK- 
AM, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: “It 
gives readers more insight into 
the reporters. And lets the reporter 
reveal details story he/she could 
not, limited space paper.” 

Douglas Clifton, executive editor, The 
Miami Herald: journalists offer 
insights based authoritative 
edge, that might provide value.” 
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Thomas Mitchell, editor, Las Vegas 
Review-Journal: “It gives personality 
and face the writer.” 

John Temple, editor, Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver: “It raises the profits 
news organization especially impor- 
tant competitive market.” 


“YOU WANT 
COMMENTARY? 
FIND EXPERT!” 


And then there were the naysayers. 
More than quarter the sample see 
benefit sending forth their editors 
and reporters perform theorists, 
thumbsuckers, and deep thinkers. 

Dan Suwyn, managing editor, Savan- 
nah (Georgia) Morning News: “There’s 


REPORTERS AND EDITORS WHO APPEAR 
COMMENTATORS TV/RADIO SHOWS: 


Narda Zacchino, associate editor and 
vice-president, the Los Angeles Times: 
“If the story about newspaper cover- 
age, i.e., how covered story 
why, it’s legitimate. Big problems occur 
when big bucks are paid for commen- 
tary newspaper people who are sup- 
posed objective (columnists not 
included).” 

Heather Allan, bureau chief, NBC 
News, Burbank, California: “Unless the 
‘commentators’ ‘pundits’ have spe- 
cial knowledge the subject hand, 
they tend make just because 
they’re camera.” 

Ray Cave, former managing editor, 
Time: “There profit value the 
company. There disservice jour- 
nalism.” 

William Marimow, managing edi- 
tor, the Baltimore Sun: believe that 
newspaper reporters can engage 
meaningful broadcast discus- 
sion and analysis the news; but 
when becomes emotional 


alize about the news instead of just reporting it 


Risk their credibility because they often editori- | 


1 
Are an example of the blurring of the line 
between fact and opinion 


| 
Make these programs more informative | 


i Take on the role of newsmakers who 
influence political developments 


Trivialize their craft by dealing in 
i speculation and humor 


| zines to build readership by 
reaching television viewers 


| Help newspapers and maga— | 


marketing benefit, but isn’t measur- 
able. The loss credibility, however, 
measurable.” 

Debora Halpern, assistant news 
director, WFLA-TV, Tampa: “[Broadcast 
punditry] dangerous trend that rein- 
forces belief held many that jour- 
nalists really have hidden agenda.” 

Bill Millsaps, executive editor, Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch: “These appear- 
ances only help increase the reporters’ 
speaking fees.” 

Jim Boyd, news director, WMT AM- 
FM, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: reporter 
reporter reporter. You want com- 
mentary? Find expert!” 
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crosses the line.” 
Carol Hanner, managing editor, 
The State, Columbia, South Caroli- 
na: “Journalists have become 
much part the political process 
that they are both reporter and 
subject reporting. Columnists 

and opinion writers can play valu- 

able role and radio, but 
reporters who deliver opinions con- 


“BOOSTING THE 
COLLECTIVE EGO” 


Strong views both sides the 
punditry question came from other 
members our poll panel those who 
chose remain anonymous. Sadly, said 
one, the public may not perceive how 
journalists’ often reckless opinionizing 
can perilously undermine their proper 
role messengers the facts. News too 
often verges into “infotainment,” said 
another, when newspeople forget their 
proper role. The more visibility, the less 
credibility, declared third. 

“Beyond the boost our collective 
ego,” said print journalist, playing the 
pundit “contributes added value 
our image our bottom line.” Another: 
“There’s value anyone. And for the 
audience, their suspicions about the 


QUALITY 
sure 


| 
q 


you think there value news 

organizations having their reporters 

and editors appear commentators 
and pundits not? 


sages and savants? Among the six out 
ten who answered “Yes” that were: 
Rob Dean, managing editor, 
Santa New Mexican: “We want our 
Reporters who appear and radio 
usually demonstrate that.” 

Randolph Brandt editor, The Journal 
Times, Racine, Wisconsin: There’s 
“obvious promotional value” news- 
paper, and, addition, viewers become 
familiar with, and learn trust “the 
expertise that reporters 
have.” 

Walter Zimmerman, news director, 
KITV-TV, Honolulu: Yes, there value 
such activity, “but marketing 
value, not news 

Kansas City Kansan: potential 
value. Given the sorry state punditry, 
the real eye-popping views are likely 
come from entrenched beat reporters, 
not their indoor, 
leagues.” 

Ellie Dixon, managing editor, 
Caledonia-Record, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont: “Such appearances bring visibility 
and perhaps credibility, and certainly 
recognition, news organizations. The 
least the trade.” 

David Zeeck, executive editor, The 
Morning News-Tribune, Wash- 
ington: “In visual world, seeing 
believing. It’s important let readers 
and non-readers see our people. done 
right, can help attract readers, 
enhance credibility and 
ence.” 

Jerry Bohnen, news director, KTOK- 
AM, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: “It 
gives readers more insight into 
the reporters. And lets the reporter 
reveal details story he/she could 
not, limited space paper.” 

Douglas Clifton, executive editor, 
Miami Herald: journalists offer 
edge, that might provide value.” 


Thomas Mitchell, editor, Las Vegas 


Review-Journal: “It gives personality 
and face the writer.” 

John Temple, editor, Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver: “It raises the profits 
news organization especially impor- 
tant competitive market.” 


ABS 


And then there were the naysayers. 
More than quarter the sample see 
benefit sending forth their editors 
and reporters perform theorists, 
thumbsuckers, and deep thinkers. 

Dan Suwyn, managing editor, Savan- 
nah (Georgia) Morning News: 


Narda Zacchino, associate editor and 
vice-president, the Los Angeles Times: 
“If the story about newspaper cover- 
age, how covered story 
why, it’s legitimate. Big problems occur 
when big bucks are paid for commen- 
tary newspaper people who are sup- 
posed objective (columnists not 
included).” 
Heather Allan, bureau chief, NBC 
News, Burbank, California: “Unless the 
‘commentators’ ‘pundits’ have spe- 
cial knowledge the subject hand, 
they tend make just because 
camera.” 
Ray Cave, former managing editor, 
Time: “There profit value the 
company. There disservice jour- 
nalism.” 
William Marimow, managing edi- 
tor, the Baltimore Sun: believe that 
newspaper reporters can engage 
meaningful discus- 


REPORTERS AND EDITORS WHO APPEAR and analysis the news; but 


COMMENTATORS TV/RADIO SHOWS: 


zines to build readers! 48% 
J isior ers 


who agree) 


marketing benefit, but isn’t measur- 
able. The loss credibility, however, 
measurable.” 

Debora Halpern, assistant news 
director, Tampa: “[Broadcast 
punditry] dangerous trend that rein- 
forces belief held many that jour- 
nalists really have hidden agenda.” 

Bill Millsaps, executive editor, Rich- 
“These appear- 
ances only help increase the reporters’ 
speaking fees.” 

Jim Boyd, news director, WMT AM- 
reporter. You want com- 
mentary? Find expert!” 
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when becomes emotional 
with shouting and theatrics 
crosses the line.” 


Carol Hanner, managing editor, 


The State, Columbia, South 
na: “Journalists have 
much part the political process 
that they are both reporter and 
subject reporting. Columnists 
and opinion writers can play valu- 
able role and radio, but 
reporters who deliver opinions con- 


“RANCTING THE 
DUVSTING 
Ari 


VULLEVIIVE EU 


Strong views both sides the 
punditry question came from other 
members our poll panel those who 
chose remain anonymous. Sadly, said 
one, the public may not perceive how 
journalists’ often 
can perilously undermine their proper 
role messengers the facts. News too 
often verges into “infotainment,” said 
another, when newspeople forget their 
proper role. The more visibility, the less 
credibility, declared third. 

“Beyond the boost our collective 
ego,” said print journalist, playing the 
pundit “contributes added value 
Another: 
value anyone. And for the 


our,image our bottom line.” 


audience, their suspicions about the 


THE PAPER AND INK 
AND INK | EDIN THE ORIGINAL 
PUBLICATION MAY AFFECT THE QUALITY 
THE 
5 
sure 
| Risk their credibility because they often editori | 
Make these programs more informative 
Take on the role of newsmakers who 64% 
influence political developments 
Help newspapers and 


ISSUES 


press partisans are usually con- 
firmed.” And, maybe worst all: there’s 
“scant evidence” that parading publi- 
cation’s staff and radio brings any 
boost all circulation. 

But then: “lively marketplace 
ideas what need live,” and the 
robust exchange ideas “is worth the 
risk.” similar opinion: “What’s wrong 
with journalist who has point view?” 
While objecting the “cuteness” that too 
often marks journalists’ 
mances, respondent decided that televi- 
sion “too important for print ignore.” 
And another was sure that “it stands 
reason” that appearances, “especially 
C-Span, strengthen relations with 
existing readers and attract new ones.” 


TALK SHOW 
APPEARANCES: 
BIT 


Most our panel (52 percent) work 
for news organizations with guidelines 
for employees’ TV/radio talk show 
appearances. Prior approval 


Does your organization 
have guidelines regulating 
the appearance reporters 
and editors commentators 


tional component for the paper.” 
and pundits? 


reporters going the air talk about 
the story, not become part it, lest 
they undercut their capacity report 
fairly print those same events. 


467 Plain Dealer, has especially stron 


ABOUT THE CJR POLL 

These findings report the views 147 
editors and news directors from print and 
broadcast media who responded 
questionnaire sent fax November 
12; responses received through Novem- 
They ber were tabulated. 

The Columbia Journalism Review drew 
the names from membership lists the 
American Society Newspaper Editors, 
the American Society Magazine Edi- 
tors, the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association, the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors, and the National Associa- 
tion Black Journalists. Pollsters would 
call this non-random, self-selected sam- 
pie. access these findings online, visit 
our web site www.cjr.org, Public 
Agenda’s www.publicagenda.org. 


supervisor the most common 
requirement, along with strict nonpar- 
tisanship. (“Advocacy can cost 
reporter editor his job,” says one 
editor.) top manager tells us: 
must clear appearances with the edi- 
tor, but, truth, turn almost 
one down. Staffers like for ego 
reasons and rarely stop them.” 
Some publications require payment 
for guest appearances and 
radio; others forbid it. Many insist that 
news delivered that hasn’t 
already shown the journalist’s 
publication. “Occasional appearances 
are routinely approved,” reports 
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another editor, “but regularly sched- 
uled ones are discouraged competi- 
tion unless there strong promo- 


Ralph Langer, retired editor The 
Dallas Morning News, says cautions 


views the matter: “We don’t allow our 
people under any circumstances” 
express opinions TV/radio. “If 
had show like Washington Week 
Review, let Plain Dealer 
reporter appear it.” The McLaughlin 
Group, believes “an abomination. 
don’t know how those people can look 
themselves the face after been 
that program. don’t know what is, 
but sure hell isn’t journalism.” The 
putative benefits print journalists 
appearing talk shows “is bit 
sophistry editors have sold themselves.” 

the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, says edi- 
tor John Craig, management has stipend 
structure for TV/radio appearances and 
handles all arrangements. “If one our 
reporters appears CBS program, 
CBS pays and pay the reporter. Our 
people are the air all the time.” But 
resists providing reporters who may 
asked for opinions. you really 
worry about are situations where people 
are over their heads are not acting 
the best interests the paper.” 

Another editor has but single 
guideline: “All pundits must shrink 
their heads back normal size prior 
returning the newsroom.” 


“UNDER ANCES 
asked three major publications for 


their in-house rules TV/radio appear- 
ances employees. 


The New York Times: According writ- 
ten guidelines provided William 
Schmidt, head news administration, 
staff members may make paid unpaid 
appearances that deal with articles 
she “has written edited with gener- 
subject the staff member covers 
But nobody should appear with such fre- 
guest (except with the consent senior 
Times editors). 

Also: “Under circumstances 
should staff members appear pro- 
grams panel shows which premi- 
placed speculation, punditry, 
and reckless opinion-mongering. 
our conviction that the strident and the- 
atrical tone such programs clashes 
with the kind journalism practice.” 
“Thoughtful and retrospective analysis” 
stories the journalist has covered 
OK. Staff columnists are given more lee- 
way express views, but are expected 
exercise “sound judgment choos- 
ing the forums and programs which 
they 


SHOULD STAFF MEMBERS 


uit 


reporters and editors “up $200” per 
appearance; general, they get more for 
national than local show, more for 
than radio. Employees must consult their 
editors before accepting payment from 
any network program. Some have ongo- 
ing arrangements with networks and spe- 
cific programs. There are written guide- 
lines, says Time spokeswoman Diana 
Pearson, but staffers must apply the 
same standards on-air reporting and 
analysis their efforts print. 


Newsweek: “We provide stipend for 
reporters and editors who appear 
and radio programs,” says spokesman 
Roy Brunett. That applies all editorial 
staff except management, 
requests must through the communi- 
cation department. There are three cat- 
egories stipend: television appear- 
ances earn the top payment, followed 
large market radio and smail market 
radio. Brunett declines disclose the 
amounts paid for each. Some staffers 
e.g., Jonathan Alter, 
Howard Fineman have individual con- 
tracts with networks for their on-air ser- 


Let’s Better 


newsroom leader, you want improve 
your coverage America’s struggle with race and 
ethnicity? ready help. 


June, the Graduate School Journalism Columbia 
University will conduct innovative Workshop 
Journalism, Race, and Ethnicity for newspaper editors and 
television newsroom managers the Northeast—from 


Washington, D.C., Maine. 


With Ford Foundation support, the workshop will showcase 
outstanding coverage race and ethnic issues. The news- 
paper and television journalists who produced the work 
will discuss its conception, development, and impact. 


The deadline apply February 10, 1999. 
For application more information 
contact: 


Professor Sig Gissler 


Director, Workshops Journalism, 


Race, and Ethnicity 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 
2950 Broadway, Mail Code 3817 


New York, 10027 


The expense-paid weekend workshop will held June 


11-13, 1999. For busy managers, ideal chance 


find practical ways move journalism higher level. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


(212) 854-3869 

(212) 854-7837 Fax 
www.jrn.columbia.edu/workshops 
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UNIVERSITY 


~ 


NEWSPAPERS 


America 


BRUCE 
SELCRAIG 


THE DAILY 


Video Release Vote Today 
Clinton Shown to Be ‘Misogynist,’ Gingrich Says k a 


Sunday morn- 
ing many months 
ago the Rev. Robin 
Meyers stood be- 


fore some 
hundred 
Beating Death 


bers his eclectic flock 
Mayflower Congregational 
Church Oklahoma City 
and ruminated about what 
lottery jackpot. said 
would give lot money 
education, children, the 
homeless, that sort 
thing,” recalls. “Then 
mentioned that there 
were any money left over 
would start what this city 
really needs compet- 
ing daily newspaper The 
Daily Oklahoman Well, 
everyone just 
applauding. The place went 
wild. And this not wild 
church. Even the Republi- 
cans were clapping.” 

That same Sunday, like 
every day Oklahoma 
City, group news-starved citizens 
ranging between five thousand and ten 


Bruce Selcraig former U.S. Senate 
investigator and staff writer for Sports 
Illustrated who lives Austin, Texas. 
can reached selcraig@ccsi.com. 


M 


Cash Infusion 
For Roberts Campaign 


Killer Gets 
Death Penalty 


| 11-1 Deadlock Resolved 


thousand, depending upon the quality 
the football season, bought what many 
here call the most respected daily news- 
paper town paper produced two- 
hundred miles away, The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

simply won’t subscribe The 
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Daily Oklahoman. They skew the news,” 
says one the defectors, junior 
college professor Frank Silovsky. 

always encouraging students 
read newspapers,” says former Okla- 
homan city editor Randy Splaingard, 
journalism professor Oklahoma City 
University, “but never require that they 
read the The Constitution 
forbids cruel and unusual punishment.” 

have read it,” says Oklahoma 
Democratic political consultant and 
former Oklahoma City reporter Mike 
Carrier, “but without question the 
worst metropolitan 
America.” 

Maybe you could find critics like 
these any American city where 
influential newspaper 
publisher reign, but it’s doubtful they 
could match the fervor these aggriev- 
Oklahomans, these Democrats and 
Republicans all colors and classes, 
ranchers, teachers, oil executives. They 
live with civic wound that’s been fes- 
tering for twenty-five years, newspaper 
whose unflattering 
become ingrained the state lexicon 
that from Muskogee Guymon hardly 
literate soul doesn’t know “The 
Daily Disappointment.” 

What other major newspaper 
metro area one million people, and 
reporters and editors, has only three 
African-Americans its news staff? 

Where else can you find big-city edi- 
torial page run Christian 
tion devotee plucked from Washington, 
D.C.’s right-wing Free Congress Founda- 
tion that not only demonizes unions, 
environmentalists, feminists, Planned 
Parenthood, and public education, but 
also seems obsessed with lecturing 
gays? From Oklahoman editorial 
titled, SIN MORE?: “There’s solid 
proof that anyone born homosexual 

deny that sin sin and wallow 
the first step toward damnation. rec- 
ognize bad behavior sin, repent 
and ‘go and sin the first step 
toward salvation.” 

Want lots enterprising, in-depth 
stories with plenty world and national 
news your newspaper’s front section? 
How about praline recipes instead? 

the Oklahoman, which runs 
front-page prayer every day, the news- 
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tudents Put Faith Display 
lagpole Ceremonies Draw Thousands Statewide 
Ultimate Corn Dog Await Fair 
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lite front section larded with cooking 
contests, horoscopes, Dear Abby, Billy 
Graham, Zig Ziglar, and women’s fash- 
ion tips. Need good chuckle? Try the 
six-day-a-week column page two 
“clean, keen, and topical” stand-up 
comedian Argus Hamilton, the son 
Oklahoma City Methodist minister. 
Hold your funny bone: 


whale dead after whale-watching boat 
hit Monday off Boston Harbor won- 
der Monica Lewinsky won’t come out her 
apartment.... 


design neglect, all this 
filler and flotsam crowds out 
aremarkable amount real 
news, especially world and 

national events and news 

analysis. left over 
assortment stories dominated the 
staple every tired newspaper “offi- 
cial” event-based news taken from police 
reports, government hearings, meetings, 
studies, legislative action, and news con- 
ferences, well lots feel-good fea- 
tures. While some this “paper 
record” reporting essential, the Okla- 
rarely balances with the more 
inconvenient, incisive journalism one 
finds papers where creative editors and 
reporters captivate their readers. 

3ut then again, this not just any nor- 
mal newspaper. Reporters learn quickly 
that things are done differently here, like 
when the Oklahoman ignored reports 
The Washington Post and The New York 
Times June 1986 that Sen. William 
Armstrong, R-Colorado, and Sen. David 

D-Oklahoma, had sponsored 
one-of-a-kind, tax 
break that would benefit only eight 
wealthy investors one whom was 
publisher Gaylord. 

But that’s not suggest Gaylord 
shy publicity. sampling headlines 
since 1984: 

OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN DEDICATES GAY- 
LORD CENTER; GAYLORD STOCK HIT 
FIRST WEEK TRADING; GAYLORD BUILDING 
STATE’S FUTURE; OPRYLAND EXTRAVA- 
GANZA HONOR GAYLORD; STATE FAIR 
HONORS GAYLORD; OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
HONOR GAYLORD; COLLEGE FORUM AREA 
NAMED FOR THELMA GAYLORD; OKLA- 
HOMANS HOLD LIVELY TRIBUTE FOR EDWARD 
GAYLORD; GAYLORD NAMED TOP HORSE- 
MAN. (Oops, that’s his son.) 

Reporters cringe when they have 
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The Daily 
Oklahoman has 
become news- 
paper reverse, 
sucking intelligence 
from its readers 


attach their bylines FO.D.s (“front 
office deals”) comically inflated sto- 
ries involving Gaylord’s business, reli- 
gious, social interests. Reporters must 
also fill those cheesy special supple- 
ments on, say, the health care petrole- 
industries, with what former Okla- 
homan business reporter Stacy Martin 
calls “fawning, nauseous” puff pieces. 

With news judgment like this, many 
journalists weren’t surprised that when 
faced with the greatest reporting chal- 
lenge its life the 1995 bombing 
Oklahoma City’s federal building the 
paper seemed operate without clear 
strategy. While the entire staff worked 
heroic hours, earning the paper nation- 
award for deadline reporting from the 
Society Professional Journalists, its 
quantity-over-quality approach and pre- 
dictable story angles failed 
impress the Pulitzer judges. 
(The paper has won the 
award once, for editori- 
cartooning, 1939.) 

“The greenness 
their reporters and lack 
initiative showed 
through,” says Mike 
Carrier, who worked 
defunct Oklahoma City 
Times. know was 
deeply hurtful that they 
didn’t win the Pulitzer. 
Maybe their reputation 
cost them the biggest 
prize their lifetime.” 

earlier day the 


reputa- 
tion actually might have 
helped. 
Edward King Gay- 


lord, son farmer 
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and patriarch the family whose multi- 
billion-dollar empire now includes radio, 
cable, stations, and Nashville’s Opry- 
land Hotel, was regarded fine jour- 
nalist during the seventy-one years 
ran the paper until his death 1974 
the age 101. Once Gaylord printed 
“extra” about the sensational murder 
Fort Sill soldier, despite the efforts 
chamber commerce president sup- 
press the story. Although strident 
opponent unions, welfare, and social- 
ists, Gaylord vowed that his newspaper 
would never become “offensively” parti- 
san. “We shall strive,” wrote 1916 
editorial, “to people’s paper the 
best sense the term.” 

After Gaylord’s death these lofty 
words were trashed, control the 
paper and its parent, the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company (OPUBCO), fell his 
son, Edward Lewis Gaylord, then fifty- 
five, who turned the Oklahoman into 
partisan bully. His paper’s front-page edi- 
torials eviscerating political enemies and 
its prudish scolding tone became 
embarrassment many Oklahomans. 

Paraphrasing Mencken, local jour- 
nalist once said, “Gaylord the classic 
Puritan. He’s haunted the fear that 
someone, somewhere, may happy.” 

“Gaylord wants destroy the Demo- 
cratic party Oklahoma,” wrote Frosty 


and granite prairie home The Daily 


Billionaire publisher Edward Gaylord 
and his son, Edward Gaylord 


Troy, editor the alternative biweekly 
Oklahoma Observer. “He deplores all 
ical philosophies except his own and 
determined bend the state his will.” 

businessman-before-journalist, 
Gaylord was resentful his domi- 
neering father’s stranglehold power 
the paper that the day after E.K.’s 
death fired his father’s secretary 
over fifty years. 1997 readers Okla- 
homa City’s alternative weekly, the 
Gazette, voted Gaylord second place 
“Best Local Bomber Tim 
McVeigh won first. 

former student Harvard Busi- 
ness School and Forbes billionaire 
since 1982, Gaylord has built his fortune 
everything from Colorado land 
California thoroughbreds, cable’s The 
Nashville Network, and the Oklahoma 
City Redhawks minor league baseball 
team. Now seventy-nine and feisty 
ever, Gaylord has given millions hos- 
pitals, universities, and charities over 
the years, and has provided the paper 
with state-of-the-art printing facilities. 
But he’s legendary for squeezing prof- 
its. Over the years dozens his 
reporters have been classified part- 
time, thirty-nine-hour-a-week workers, 
avoid paying them benefits. 

But that’s pocket change compared 
with the Oklahoman’s 
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Although its weekday circulation 
about 205,000 ranks fifty-fourth nation- 
ally and despite unremarkable per- 
centage homes (41.8 percent) 
reaches its own hometown the 
monopoly operation has more expensive 
rates than all but few the coun- 
try’s 100 largest papers. Using the stan- 
dard accepted throughout the advertis- 
ing industry cost per thousands cir- 
culation, CPM full-page, one-time, 
black-and-white costs about $78 per 
thousand The New York Times, $80 
The Dallas Morning News, $72 the 
rival Tulsa World, and budget-busting 
$145 the Oklahoman. (Figures are 
based circulation and inch-rates listed 
the 1998 Editor Publisher Yearbook.) 
Consequently, the Oklahoman makes 
profits that far exceed the percent 
industry average, says the paper’s gen- 
eral manager, Edmund Martin. 

Those profits are evident the gleam- 
ing, twelve-story, black tower that houses 
the Oklahoman several miles north 
downtown, which abandoned physical- 
1991, and spiritually decades ago. 
The elegant glass and granite structure 
houses auditorium and fitness center, 
and stands tall over the stark Oklahoma 
prairie, whose small towns like Guthrie, 
Perry, and Seminole have sent some 
their brightest the Oklahoman. say 
more than percent the staff was 
born here, schooled here, spent most 
their lives here,” says Kelley, 
Perry native who was promoted man- 
aging editor 1990. like think 
Oklahoma one giant small town.” 

Oklahoma City isn’t. Its 

metro area one million has 

minority population roughly 

percent, yet Kelley’s news- 

room has only seven full-time 

editors and reporters who are 

according informal survey done for 

this story, that’s fewer than any paper 

the country with circulation 200,000 

more, well many papers much 

smaller. Says Kelley: “We’ve not done 

There widely held perception 
among Oklahoma City’s blacks, says 
Lecia Swain, publisher the city’s 
weekly Ebony Tribune, that Gaylord 
doesn’t encourage the hiring black 
reporters. Says Clytie Bunyan, black 
business writer the Oklahoman: 
think that’s why young black journalists 
Oklahoma look elsewhere.” 
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Former staffers say wasn’t long ago 
that the complexion the front page, 
not just the newsroom, was influenced 
race. “When was the city desk 
the late seventies,” says former city edi- 
tor Splaingard, “the rule was you didn’t 
run pictures blacks the front page.” 
And while everyone says the “rule” 
long dead, it’s not always easy tell. 

two months selected random, Jan- 
uary and August 1998, the paper ran 187 
front-page photos, featuring nearly 200 
individuals. Only ten photos had blacks 
identified the cutline, and only four 
those actually accompanied stories featur- 
ing blacks. Even more recently, says for- 
mer Oklahoman reporter Charolette 
Aiken, “the Oklahoman put black faces 
the front only they were athletes, black 
Republican, bad guy.” Observer editor 
Troy once wrote the paper’s plantation 
mentality: “The paper has been quietly and 
effectively racist all its long history.” 
Gaylord refused requests from for 
interview, but brief phone conversa- 
tion from his home the publisher reacted 
testily when asked putting blacks the 
front page ever displeased him: “Oh, come 
on, crazy,” drawled. “Quit both- 
ering me. home.” Then hung up. 
(Indeed, the paper refused supply pho- 
tos for this article. Consequently, the pic- 
tures appearing here were taken directly 
from the Oklahoman’s pages.) 

What many find remarkable about 
The Daily Oklahoman that despite its 
cutting-edge printing technology and 
lavish headquarters, the newspaper 
itself seems trapped pre-seventies 
time warp. “Don’t make say how bad 
the design that paper is,” pleaded 
newspaper design expert from the Uni- 
versity Missouri School Journalism 
who claims the Oklahoman is, shall 
say, widely known throughout the trade. 

“They just haven’t changed graphical- 
ly,” says David Housh, graphics editor 
for the Tulsa World, handsome family- 
owned paper ninety miles away that has 
twelve graphic artists and designers 
staff, compared with the Oklahoman’s 
four. “They have this strange nine-col- 
umn layout and this small-town snap- 
shot look where they tend use photos 
the same size.” could have also men- 
tioned the sleepy headline type style, 
the stingy use white space, the lack 
state local news section front, and 
headline policy that litters inside pages 
with one-word “jump” heads yelling 
Flood, Funeral, Poverty, Questions. 
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not cookie-cutter paper,” says 
Kelley. “Is handsome? Uhm, think 
has unique look.” 

Unique might also describe major 
newspaper that has hefty sports sec- 
tion (now there you can find some black 
faces) that often goes months without 
staff-written story about female ath- 
lete. “Their paper driven the foot- 
ball program and Oklahoma 
State, and the Dallas Cowboys,” says 
Mike Prusinski, media relations direc- 
tor for sports the University Okla- 
homa. “It’s sad because we’ve got some 
terrific women athletes who don’t ever 
see their names print.” 

More troublesome the obvious bias 
that infects the Oklahoman’s news pages. 

emocrats claim they are investi- 
gated the blood- 
hounds with zeal unknown 
any Republican the state. Edi- 
tors and reporters say that’s 
tired, baseless charge, point 
few Republicans skewered, and 
suggest that since Oklahoma has histori- 
cally been dominated Democrats, 
they would logically get more scrutiny. 

Persecution would more accu- 
rate word, says former Democratic Gov- 
ernor David Walters, who was the target 
relentlessly critical coverage the 
newspaper from 1991 1994, coverage 
one Oklahoman reporter describes 
lot smoke and not much fire.” 1993, 
two Oklahoman reporters went the 
floor the state-run hospital where Wal- 
ters’s seventy-three-year-old mother was 
being treated for terminal pancreatic 
cancer and asked nurses she had been 
given preferential treatment. She 
but the newspaper defended its actions. 

Vindictive former Walters aides 
always found receptive ear the Okla- 
homan, which based stories 1991 
the word fired state tourism director 
who “found” Walters’s personal check- 
book, photocopied the contents, and 
showed them the FBI and reporters. 
Reporter Robby Trammell’s 
began: “The FBI has been told that 
David Walters’ personal checkbook con- 
tained several deposits labeled ‘bonus’ 
that may have been illegal cash contri- 
butions his successful gubernatorial 
campaign, the Oklahoman has learned.” 

FBI has been told? May have been ille- 
gal? The FBI dropped its investigation 
after seven months, finding nothing 
warrant charges. The newspaper justi- 
fies its treatment Walters pointing 
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out that later pleaded guilty minor 
violation campaign contribution limits. 

The Oklahoman has entirely dif- 
ferent standard for covering the current 
Republican governor, Frank Keating. 
His misuse state plane and appoint- 
ment big contributors state posts, 
while reluctantly noted, have hardly 
nudged the paper’s outrage meter. Says 
assistant managing editor Mike Shan- 
non: “We don’t have any evidence any- 
thing after Keating on. Basically 
think the guy pretty clean.” 


Managing editor Kelley, left, and 
editorial page editor Patrick McGuigan 


think the Oklahoman precluded 
from delving into certain areas they 
believe the publisher would not want 
them look into,” says Andy Rieger, 
managing editor The Norman Tran- 
script and former section editor the 
Oklahoman. don’t think they take 
critical look Governor Keating.” 

explanation might found 
Keating’s 1998 campaign contribution 


simply won’t 
subscribe The 
Daily Oklahoman. 
They skew 

the 


records: the governor received $5,000 
the most allowed Oklahoma law 
from Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gaylord. 
The Oklahoman’s bias transcends 
mere party politics. local reaction 
story last year about the defeat min- 
imum wage bill before Congress typical- 
quoted Oklahoma business interests 
saying the bill’s demise was great news. 
But found room for unions, work- 
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ers, social agencies that might dis- 
agree. Such omission hardly sur- 
prising for newspaper that recent 
editorials has associated unions with 
“brutality, selfishness, fraud, corruption, 
and intimidation,” called Clinton cabinet 
member Robert Reich the “socialist-in- 
charge the U.S. Labor Department,” 
and titled another screed that called for 
his firing ROBERT REICH’S AMERIKA. 

And despite some fine reporting last 
year pollution from corporate hog 
farms, the Oklahoman nearly alone 
among major papers not having full- 
time environmental reporter. 
cover congressman’s] speech when 
rips the EPA,” says Sierra Club leg- 
islative coordinator Mark Derichsweiler. 
“But the Tulsa World always more fair 
and evenhanded.” 

Sometimes the paper’s cranky bias 
simply bizarre, like when placed thir- 
ty-column-inch story last September 
headlined HEALTH STORES HARD SWAL- 
LOW immediately under its front page 
banner. The article, written educa- 
tion writer, focused small-town 
Oklahoma college professor who says 
the use herbs, vitamins, and dietary 
supplements, homeopathic medicine, 
“pure quackery,” yet the story never 
established his credibility medical, 
legal, education circles even gave 
hint new book? recent speech? 
why his opinions suddenly domi- 
nated the front page. 

Other Oklahoman stories are equally 
out place good newspaper, but 
least their reason for being transpar- 
ent. The Oklahoman’s online search 
engine shows that the last four years 
the paper has run some forty articles 
mentioning development north town 
describes “the city’s most presti- 
gious gated community.” When its golf 
course opened last July, there was story 
and photos. Ditto for the first residents 
moving in, the naming new officers 
the development firm, and several other 
non-stories. The name this new 
upscale retreat? Gaillardia, owned 
OPUBCO Development, whose president 
E.K.Gaylord the publisher’s son. 

But the Oklahoman’s news pages are 
intellectual oasis free thought com- 
pared with its editorial page. 

Patrick McGuigan, head the Okla- 
editorial board, 
which added its first female only 
August, had newspaper background 
when was hired 1990. was 


f 
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well-known conservative activist 
Washington who fought against the 
Supreme Court nomination David 
Souter (too moderate) and for his friends 
Clarence Thomas and Robert Bork. 
More ideologue than editor, McGuigan, 
who declined interviewed for this 
article, told journalist James Risser 
the June 1998 American Journalism 
Review: trying change the 
political culture; we’re trying make 
Oklahoma conservative bastion.” 
Some might argue that McGuigan’s 
goal has already been met all eight 
members Oklahoma’s congressional 


delegation received 100 percent ratings 
from the Christian Coalition but he’s 
leaving little chance. McGuigan force- 
feeds his readers constant right-wing 
lineup columnists such Pat 
Buchanan, Phyllis Schlafly, Joseph 
Sobran, Cal Thomas, Mona Charen, Jeff 
Jacoby, Thomas Sowell, Linda Bowles, 
and Tony Snow. liberal columnists, 
zero, none, are regularly featured. 

Want some solid impartial research 
with your editorials? Sorry, about the 
only “research” find here comes fil- 
tered through the anti-regulation, anti- 
labor, anti-abortion zealotry the Family 
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Research Council, Christian Coalition, 
Eagle Forum, American Family Associa- 
tion, The Washington Times, Moral Major- 
ity, and the Free Congress Foundation. 
Critics could tolerate the extremism, 
they say, McGuigan simply allowed 
articulate opponents the same amount 
space that, say, Cal Thomas got for 
LIBERALISM PRODUCE UNABOMBER? Typical- 
ly, dissenters are confined the letters 
the editor ghetto, where they vie for 
space with PUNISH ALL ADULTERERS! and 
GOOD-BYE SOCIALISTS. 

destruction unleashed McGuigan his 
seven anti-Clinton editorials opinion 
pieces, often three more the same 
page. But was rare form Sep- 
tember 24, when all five op-ed pieces 
(one titled Nation’s Disgrace,” anoth- 
er, “Clinton’s Disgrace”), plus editor- 
ial cartoon, bashed Clinton. The Okla- 
called for Clinton’s resignation 
January 1998 that’s right, January. 

cGuigan, who called 

Meese the finest attorney 

general his lifetime, casts 

wrathful eye govern- 

ment intrusion into our pri- 

vate lives, unless, course, 
are engaged sin. June 1997, 
Oklahoma City police, the instigation 
McGuigan fancies, went the home 
ACLU executive seize video 
the Oscar-winning German film, The Tin 
Drum, which had rented from the 
city’s library and which the local 
Oklahoman endorsee, believed 
obscene. Dismissing howls local 
protest and ignoring the embar- 
rassment Oklahoma City after what 
federal judge later ruled was uncon 
stitutional seizure the film, the Okla- 
homan, mocking “alleged guardians 
free speech,” found the local cops and 
D.A. blameless the whole affair. 

But this all seems rational compared 
with the editorial page’s treatment 
gays. Former congressional candidate 
Paul Barby, sixty-three-year-old ranch- 
who gay, tells the story when 
and lesbian activist came the Okla- 
homan discuss the “hateful tone” 
editorial with editorial writer J.E. 
McReynolds. After brief hello con- 
ference room, Barby says, McReynolds 
excused himself and returned with two 
members First Stone Ministries, 
Oklahoma-based group that wants 
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“save” homosexuals converting them 
heterosexuals. like you talk 
with these people,” Barby quotes 
McReynolds saying. just listen.” 

McReynolds defends his handling 
the meeting, which preceded editori- 
that printed First Stone Ministries’s 
phone number and urged people 
attend its rallies. 

But, for countless readers, the editorial 
scoldings and 
McReynolds’s valiant effort save homo- 
sexuals reflects their own values. Leonard 
Sullivan, Republican state representative 
from upper middle class district, speaks 
for many: “Most life read The 
Daily Oklahoman. can hardly think 
instance where would disagree with 
them. like the articles that attack Clinton 
and the liberals. Without Rush Limbaugh, 
about the only place could get any 
news all. [As for the religious tone the 
editorial page], reflects the mood 
Oklahoma. don’t think they’re extremist. 
McGuigan just happens very 
gious person. would think all the people 
The Daily Oklahoman are very reli- 
gious, highly moral people.” 

Many reporters and editors say they 
enjoy working there. Twenty-year veter- 
ans abound. Several note that Oklahoma 
marvelous place raise children, and 
that their modest salaries (averaging 
$30,000 $40,000) long way the 
state ranked forty-second per capita 
income. Some are embarrassed the edi- 
torial page, while others, much like stock- 
yard workers, longer notice the smell. 

Quite few reporters say the paper 
has flown them around the country 
valuable seminars, and that editors are 
working especially hard improve the 
staff’s writing, which generally lacks the 
style, depth, and maturity you’d expect 
major market. The paper has done 
worthy investigations over the years, 
including courageous series the sev- 
enties about abuses the University 
Oklahoma fvotball program, which cost 
the newspaper 17,000 subscribers. 

there hope for change the Okla- 
homan? Being fat, incurious 
monopoly has bred both manage- 
ment and newsroom culture that 
ridicules critics and rewards medioc- 
rity. There are, however, some tal- 
ented journalists the Oklahoman, not 
the least whom Kelley. Every crit- 
interviewed said Kelley was capable 
turning the Oklahoman into respectable 
newspaper. have nothing but the high- 


est respect for Ed,” says former 
homan staffer Rieger. think honestly 
wants make great paper.” 

All that stands his way one 
grumpy publisher. 

“The paper exactly how Mr. Gay- 
lord wants it,” says one insider. “It will 
not change long alive.” 

That’s shame, for under Gay- 
lord’s watchful eye the Oklahoman has 
effectively become newspaper 
reverse virulent, compromised beast 
that sucks intelligence from its readers 
and replaces with intolerance, triviality, 
and false scandal. inured “The Daily 


Disappointment” are many Oklahomans 
that they simply ignore it, having long 
ago abandoned hope that the newspaper 
could ever make them proud. 

“In many parts Oklahoma,” says 
Rev. Meyers, “The Daily Oklahoman 
the window the world, yet tries 
keep fearful and bigoted. You hear 
lot about that Oklahoma pride and spir- 
it, but actually this state has deep infe- 
riority complex. Still, there nothing 
wrong with Oklahoma that great news- 
paper couldn’t solve.” 

And nowhere America one more 
desperately needed. 
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DAVID VILLANO 


irculation down, revenues are 
flat, competition fierce, and the 


corporate parent demanding 


increase profit margins. 
That question has become familiar 
The Miami Herald. Three years ago, fac- 
ing those very challenges, publisher 
David Lawrence, Jr., 56, prescribed 
elixir newsroom staff cuts, expansion 
outside the core Miami market, and 
narrowing news coverage nine key 
subject areas. The plan hasn’t paid off. 
Last August, with circulation still sliding 
and revenues refusing budge, 
Lawrence abruptly quit. 

The task steering the paper 
more profitable waters now rests with 
Alberto Ibargiien, business-side veter- 
who moved just one floor down, from 
the publisher’s seat the Spanish-lan- 
guage sister daily, Nuevo Herald. 
attorney training, previously held 
posts 
Long Island and The Hartford Courant. 
Puerto Rican, the first Hispanic 
publisher the Herald, which for years 
has struggled connect with Miami’s 
burgeoning Hispanic community. Earli- 
1998 won favor with many His- 
panic readers for cutting Nuevo Her- 
ald free from the English-language Her- 
ald, where had run insert, and 
making stand-alone. its first full 
year, Nuevo’s daily circulation has 
held steady nearly 80,000. 

here for one reason: increase 
the profitability this newspaper,” says 
Ibargiien, 54. His goal: raise the Her- 
ald’s operating margin pre-tax figure 
that excludes expenses unrelated 
operations) from percent 1998 
percent the year 2000. 

The Herald, like other Knight Ridder 
holdings, under intense pressure 


David Villano free lance Miami. 


Times-Mirror’s Newsday 


MORE LOCAL 


lift sagging profits. And the Herald has 
its particular challenges. From 1990 
1997 average daily circulation plunged 
17.9 percent from 427,536 350,992. 
The percentage households receiving 
the paper Miami Dade County fell 
from 37.9 percent 31.7 percent; the 
more suburban and Anglo Broward 
County, penetration dropped from 18.1 
percent 15.1 percent, even though 
considerable resources were thrown 
into that front. The Fort Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel, tough competitor, also 
lost ground fast-growing Broward 
that same period, with penetration slip- 
ping from percent. 

Central Ibargiien’s vision for the 
Herald are five new Goss presses being 
installed Miami cost $110 mil- 
lion. Three went line before the end 
the year; the remaining two are 
presses will allow the paper add more 
color, produce additional sections, and 
roll out variety new products. For 
example, the new publisher says the 
Herald exploring the free weekly and 
community newspaper markets. 

The rest Ibargiien’s plan echoes 
some the old themes staff cuts, 
aggressive expansion Broward Coun- 
and adds new one, what the staff 
has termed “extremely local news.” The 
three principal products the 
Miami edition, the Broward edition, and 
Nuevo Herald all will expand local 
coverage. Each will further develop its 
own personality, unlike the Lawrence 
years, when the Herald was seen 
unifying voice for diverse and complex 
community. 

New twice-weekly subsections 
South Broward will target communities 
small 30,000 people PTA meet- 
ings, zoning disputes, church fairs, 
The international edition 
long the paper choice for business 
travelers Latin America will offer 
less Latin American and more and 
Miami news. 
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The paper has enlarged its investiga- 
tive team well its sports and busi- 
ness coverage. Expanding coverage 
while reducing staff has required some 
creative newsroom shuffling, including 
the merger editing desks. Decem- 
ber, the paper killed the Sunday Tropic 
Magazine, once one the most respect- 
its kind. 
ichael Beebe, newspaper 
analyst with Goldman Sachs 
New York, likes the strate- 
gy. says readers are asking 
dailies cover the local sto- 
ries that other media are not equipped 
do, while advertisers are demanding 
the kind narrow geographic and 
demographic market access that com- 
munity sub-sectioning allows. John Mor- 
ton Morton Research, Inc., Silver 
Spring, Maryland, notes that for years 
the Herald has been adept squeezing 
out profit amidst falling circulation and 
disappointing sales. The challenge 
now, says, increase profits 
through growth circulation and ads 
rather than cost containment. 
Compounding the challenge the 
somewhat diminished status 
within Knight Ridder, which aban- 
doned Miami earlier last year for new 
corporate home San Jose. Not long 
ago the Herald’s publisher was widely 
regarded the second most powerful 
figure within Knight Ridder, just after 
the c.e.o. more. Today many ana- 
lysts rank the paper third impor- 
tance Knight Ridder, behind The 
Philadelphia and The San Jose 
Mercury News. The flagship distinction, 
Morton says, gone. 

Ibargiien, disarmingly candid, shrugs 
away such talk: “Is The Miami Herald 
Knight Ridder’s flagship newspaper? 
Probably not. Does Knight Ridder 
even have flagship newspaper? Prob- 
ably not. What has thirty newspa- 
pers which all must carry their own 
weight. job make that happen 
this one.” 
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sales and circulation figures 
interrupted Mark Willes’s 
fornia dreaming 1998. Willes 


set high goals his first year 
publisher the Los Angeles 
Times. And some numbers, fact, were 
just not much had hoped. 

When took over publisher 
October 1997, Willes said aimed 
sell 50,000 more daily copies 1998, 
route 500,000 increase daily circu- 
lation this newspaper that was 
hovering just above million. When 
instead posted lower but still respectable 
circulation gains period when 
most dailies are struggling hold circu- 
lation the Times settled for crowing 
about surpassing The New York Times 
the nation’s largest metropolitan daily. 

The Los Angeles Times’s average daily 
circulation rose from 1,050,176 the six 
months ending September 1997, 
1,067,540 year later, gain 17,000. 
The New York Times slid some 8,000 
1,066,658. (The L.A. daily sells for 
cents, should noted, while the New 
York paper goes for cents. Sun- 
days, New York still reigns, 1.6 million, 
though lost nearly 32,000. L.A. was 
essentially flat 1.36 million.) 

But operating profits slid, with Los 
Angeles Times officials projecting that 
1998 would end with percent drop 
from the previous year. revenues, 
which have been creeping annu- 
$900 million, grew disappointing 2.3 


Rita Beamish, former Associated Press 
reporter Los Angeles and Washington, 
D.C., free-lance journalist based 
New York. 
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percent the first ten months the year. 
The Times did puil new ads, notably 
the jazzed-up business section and new 
sections health and the “car culture” 
California. But this wasn’t enough lift 
revenues anticipated levels. Classifieds, 
accounting for percent the paper’s 
revenue, also carried some blame, with 
Help Wanted sections shrinking 
result the Asian economic crisis and 
contraction the aerospace industry. 

“Let start with the headline: 1998 
was tough and disappointing year 
for the L.A. Times,” Kathryn Downing, 
the paper’s president and told ana- 
lysts the annual PaineWebber Media 
Conference December New York. 

Still, Willes’s first year, the Times 
has launched national edition, neigh- 
borhood sections, and campaigns 
attract female and Latino readers. Boost- 
ing its community profile, the paper spon- 
sored its first televised gubernatorial 
campaign debate, lured 6,500 people 
conference, 
announced would spearhead ambi- 
tious childhood literacy program. 

Staff cuts were announced Novem- 
ber, with the 1,100-strong editorial staff 
tapped for thirty-person reduction. 
Overall, the paper trimmed its workforce 
250, the first three planned “cost- 
reduction phases,” and more staff cuts 
were anticipated the end 1998. 

“We were hoping for more uplift 
than we’ve been able achieve sever- 
sections,” says editor Michael Parks, 
citing sports and the life-style feature 
section, which got facelift Novem- 
ber “We don’t know what extent 
that’s result our difficulty getting 
the new model and functioning.” 

The “new model” part includes 
Willes’s approach putting editorial and 
advertising heads together ways 
attract readers and advertisers. far, 
least, the idea seems more contro- 
versial outside the paper than within it, 
according several hard news reporters. 

Parks said the newspaper realign- 
ing match reader interests edu- 
cation, health, and finance. Reporters 
have been added those beats, and 
the national staff and Southern Califor- 
nia Living, the renovated daily feature 
section. Management pared the subur- 
ban Ventura and San Fernando Valley 
staffs, and sprinkled dozen Spanish- 
speaking reporters throughout the 
paper focus coverage Southern 
California’s 
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SITE SPOTLIGHT 


Struggle Get the Net 


NICHOLAS STEIN 


Michael Kinsley, the world has 

become raging sea content, its 

inhabitants floundering end- 

less news cycle. What they need 

filter, and the editor the online 

magazine Slate, Kinsley trying pro- 

vide one tool help his readers 

navigate the political, technological, and 
cultural issues the Information Age. 

For David Talbot, the editor and 
the competing online magazine 
Salon, the world awash instead 
commentary: opinion dispensed 
wise men who comment passively from 
the shore. What readers need more 
reporting. Wading into the currents, 
Salon relishes introducing new topics 
The Conversation, with the expectation 
that its readers will construct filters 
their own. 

Other publications 
have claimed their own positions along 
this reporter-pundit continuum, but 
Slate and Salon have become defining 
editorial visions the medium. What 
fascinates how different are these two 
evolving visions what online mag- 
azine can and should be. 


the summer 1996, 


around the time the Inter- 
net began emerge populist medi- 
and some observers began 
forecast the death print— Microsoft 
entered the world online publishing 
with the launch Slate. The fiscal 
might its owner, coupled with the rep- 
utation its editor had built during his 
battles with Pat Buchanan CNN’s 
Crossfire and his editorships 


Nicholas Stein assistant 


and The New Republic, gave Slate the 
lavish media attention necessary 
pierce the public’s consciousness. 

“The basic test was show that 
serious magazine journalism can suc- 
ceed the Web,” says Kinsley. “We 
tried develop features that are both 
suited the Web and useful our 


Salon’s Talbot 


Kinsley 


readers.” his attempt execute this 
combination, Kinsley has seen his 
views about online journalism change 
dramatically, and Slate has changed 
with him. 

its inaugural issue, June 24, 1996, 
Slate ran 2,218-word article 
Nicholas Lemann titled “Jews Second 
Place: When Asian-Americans Become 
the ‘New Jews,’ What Happens the 
Jews?” profile Bob Dole the 
same issue added another 1,648 words. 
Italicized word counts appeared below 
the headlines, taunting those who 
claimed that traditional magazine- 
length pieces couldn’t succeed the 
Internet. fact, Kinsley consciously 
modeled his mix political commen- 
tary and arts criticism magazine 
that helped define the tradition 
The New Yorker. 

Nearly three years later, long fea- 
tures have all but disappeared. “One 
thing feel just cannot the 
Web New York Times Magazine/New 
Yorker-type articles,” says Kinsley. 
Instead, Slate has developed stable 


SALON 


The Leading Online Magazines 


what calls “meta-features” intelli- 
gent and readable syntheses news 
events and issues the moment. “Our 
meta-features are intended couple 
understanding with little bit wit,” 
says. “To save you the time and trouble 
reading something you don’t want to, 
and direct you what you do.” 

Slate has faced the same challenges 
other online publications: transmo- 
grify the principles print journalism 
onto the Internet. has adapted 
molding itself into observer that dis- 
tills and comments the political, 
social, and cultural affairs the day. 

November 1994, 


SALO while the San Fran- 


cisco Examiner was embroiled bitter 
labor dispute, its arts and features edi- 
tor David Talbot, and several his col- 
leagues including Gary Kamiya, 
(now Salon’s executive editor), Andrew 
Ross (its vice-president business and 
strategic development), Scott Rosen- 
berg (its technology senior editor), and 
Mignon Khargie (its design director) 
left the paper for the unknown world 
Internet publishing. Launched late 
1995 with about $100,000 seed money 
from Apple Computer, Inc., Salon deliv- 
ered, distinctly irreverent voice, 
biweekly mix cultural criticism, social 
commentary, book 
reviews, and author interviews. The 
New York Times described “an 
interactive magazine books, arts, and 
ideas.” 

3ut soon Talbot began notice 
Internet phenomenon: “Readers came 
back only long had new mater- 
ial especially material tied the day’s 
news.” Based this discovery, Talbot 
began, early 1997, produce 
issue every weekday. Traffic rose near- 
percent, more than 400,000 
unique visitors (from distinct Internet 
addresses) per month. 
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Salon also increased emphasis 
breaking news, notably after the death 
Princess Diana. Her accident occurred 
during Labor Day weekend, 1997, when 
many media organizations were 
cruise control. The Salon newspa- 
per background enabled rapidly 
translate breaking news into fluid arti- 
cles, like Jonathan Broder’s “Blood 


The story, about twenty-nine-year- 
old affair, had been rejected many 
other media outlets, and deci- 
sion publish drew fire 
cians and media figures alike. One 
his harshest critics was Salon’s own 
Washington bureau chief Jonathan 
Broder, who offered resign after pub- 
licly questioning the decision despite 


instructions from his bosses not 
so. Talbot accepted the resignation. 


their Hands,” one the first implicate 
the paparazzi Diana’s death. Salon 
posted eleven pieces the 
subject between August 
and September producing 


Free for all Internet surfers, bills itself “smart tabloid.” 


These kinds high-octane stories 
brought Salon giant leap reader- 
ship, from 620,000 more than one mil- 
lion visitors month. Three months 
later, Salon had retained half those 
new viewers, and its readership was 
estimated about 850,000 visitors 
month. 


don’t think the world 


needs more scoops,” says 
Kinsley, defending his decision cur- 
tail original reporting. Slate’s content 
can divided into three categories: 
summaries, features, and dialogues. 

“Today’s Papers,” Scott Shuger 
highlights the leading stories The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, USA Today, and 
The Wall Street Journal. “In Other Mag- 
azines” distills the views Time, 
Newsweek, U.S. News World Report, 
The Economist, The New Yorker, and 
The Weekly Standard. “International 
touches some the lead 
stories from English, French, German, 
Spanish, and other papers. 

Slate also includes several sections 
that comment upon the news itself. 
“The Week/The Spin,” William Saletan 
looks the top stories, 
and how the involved par- 
ties have spun them 
their respective advan- 


further gains. 
Encouraged, Talbot began 
divert resources and 
space from the cultural 
commentary Salon’s past 
the investigative stories 
and breaking news was 
certain were its future. 


tage. “Frame Game,” 
Saletan promises “20 
spins hear from par- 
“The 
Breakfast Table,” week- 
duo, usually pair 
writers, “dissect the day’s 


September 16, 1998, 
only month after publish- 
ing attention-grabbing 


SALON EMPORIUM 
bers! $300 value for 


five-part series alleging 

conspiracy between chief 

Whitewater witness David 


NEW TODAY: 


DAY, DEC 


‘Wwe week-heg the Rancho La Purre spa 


mogul 
Richard Mellon Scaife, and 
independent counsel Ken- 
neth Starr, Talbot published 
extramarital affair between LUS Black Joel 
D ss and David 
House Judiciary cress swords over 
racial polatics 
chairman Henry Hyde (who 
was forty-one years old falls for old Net 
the time) and married 
women with three children. 


E In praise of luscious 


RECENTLY IN SALON MAGAZINE 


+ 21st 
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The father of Maro and Zelda Nintendo's 


it Why the AOL-Netscape deal won't 


news via e-mail.” More 
careful analysis can 
found “Chatterbox,” 
“Pundit Central,” and 
“Explainer.” 

the issue just before 
the November elections, 
almost half Slate’s pages 
were devoted commen- 
tary some form. Some 
have faulted Slate for this 
emphasis. Vanity Fair 
media columnist James 
Wolcott describes the pub- 


Log: New York Times Pius Log: “Microsoft notes lication journalistic 


echo chamber, place 
and 


Spin 
sisters 


WEB SITE SPOTLIGHT 


“ 


reporting have been replaced lot 
writers with too much free time.” 

Slate also features “electronic dis- 
courses” lightly edited e-mail 
exchanges between writers. “The most 
interesting discussions life are 
with the half dozen close friends e-mail 
with every day,” says Kinsley, who envi- 
sions the discourses “writing with 
the spontaneity speech” Slate, 
these pieces take one two forms: 
mail discussions between two writers 
(“The Book Club,” “The Music Club,” 
and “The Breakfast Table”) and individ- 
ual journal entry prose 

Unfortunately, many these reveal 
nothing more than the mundane 
details daily life, legitimized the 
reputation the writer. “Started the 
morning with good swim the beau- 
tiful Bel Air pool,” begins the February 
12, 1998 entry architect Moshe 
Safdie. “At I’m the Skirball 
Cultural Center for full board 
trustees 

When these pieces work, however, 
they achieve gripping immediacy. 
want people read for the first time 
though they were reading for the 
second,” writes André Aciman his 


“Diary” entry November want 
them feel that they’ve heard all this 
before, though they can’t remember 
where, because every word they read 
stalked pre-existing shadow seem- 
ingly originating from their own experi- 
ence, not mine.” 


Talbot calls his maga- 
zine smart tabloid,” 
and concedes that the headlines some- 
times take artistic license. But readers 
headlines like “Microsoft.- 
orgy” (July 21), about embarrassing 
mishap with Microsoft’s video confer- 
encing software, will often find that the 
articles themselves contain intelligent, 
well-written prose. “We live envi- 
ronment where even smart, educated 
people need gripped,” says. 
Salon not above gripping them 
with sex, using such columnists 
Camille Paglia, the contrarian, lesbian, 
academic; Susie Bright, who dispenses 
advice her weekly “Sexpert Opinion”; 
and until her abrupt, unexplained 
departure September, relationship 
guru Courtney Weaver, whose more 
than 100 “Unzipped” columns (now lan- 
guishing Salon’s “Discontinued Fea- 


tures” archive) tapped into the dating- 
scene zeitgeist. October, the maga- 
zine introduced “Urge,” column that 
debauched bachelor party and the 
newly celebrated phenomenon black 
homoerotic fiction. 

Yet Salon reaches far beyond the 
bedroom breaking news (News- 
real), technology (21st), the media 
(Media), academia (Ivory Tower), 
business (Money), parenting 
issues (Mothers Who Think). Many 
these include substantial reporting and 
run couple thousand words 
longer tactic frowned upon 
many the Net’s talking heads. But, 
argues Talbot, “the Internet deep 
medium. People want make their 
own mind. they are interested 
subject, they want read lot, 
deep, and have links other 
sources information.” 

While coverage politics has 
increased, Salon has not abandoned its 
movie, music, and television reviews. 
has increased coverage books, with 
reviews, author interviews, listings 
author events, and annual Salon 
Book Awards. 


Nancy 


Drug Strategies proud 
announce the first annual 


Nancy Dickerson Whitehead 


Dickerson 
Whitehead 
Award 


Two journalists, one from print 

and one from broadcast, will each 
receive award $10,000. Winners 
must have demonstrated the highest 


Award for Excellence Reporting 
Drug and Alcohol Problems. 


standards reporting drug and 


alcohol issues. The award honors the 


late Nancy Dickerson Whitehead’s 


Excellence 


effective answers the nation’s drug 
problems. Whitehead was active 


Reporting 


member Drug Strategies’ Board 


Drug 


Entries must consist single article 


and Alcohol 


deep commitment finding more 


Directors. 


articles broadcasts published 


Problems 


Awards wi!l presented luncheon 
New York November 1999. 


aired before March 31, 1999. 


Award Committee: 


Marie Brenner 
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Joan Ganz Cooney 
John Dickerson 
Bill Moyers 

Diane Sawyer 


Mark Whitaker 


Drug Strategies nonprofit research 
institute based Washington, DC. 
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OUTLOOK 


Kinsley admits that Slate 
probably will never able 
survive advertising dollars alone. 
Readership fell dramatically after Slate 
introduced $19.95 annual subscription 
fee the spring 1998. Paid circulation 
hovers the high 20,000s. Yet Octo- 
ber, Slate’s “Front Porch,” the free sec- 
tion its site, received almost 400,000 
visitors. The vast discrepancy between 
visitors and subscribers clearly must 
attributed the cost. 

“It will few years before reach 
profitability, ever do,” Kinsley says. 
“Yet people forget that took Sports 
trated almost ten years turn profit.” 
reality, Slate’s continued viability depends 
the whims its corporate parent. 
Despite the red ink, Microsoft c.e.o. Bill 
Gates continues praise the magazine. 


SALO Talbot estimates that 


Salon still four 
years from turning profit. has 
attracted more than 120 advertisers, 
half long-term, who make some 
that shortfall. But most the maga- 


zine’s funding $11 million 
November 1998 has come from four 
major investors: the software giant 
Adobe; venture capital firm Hambrecht 
Quist; the Japanese computer con- 
cern ASCII; and borders.com, which 
until recently had “e-commerce” 
arrangement with the magazine: per- 
centage each book bought Salon’s 
site went the magazine. Salon has 
since switched its e-commerce 
giance barnesandnoble.com, which 
may buy Borders’s investment. 

imaginative way charge for edi- 
torial content the Internet, Salon began 
October ’98 sell “memberships.” For 
$25 year, members will get Salon 
shirt, access members’ lounge chat 
area that features exclusive discussions 
with Salon writers, editors, and special 
guests), and CD-ROM reproduction 
the first edition John Milton’s 
opagitica. Promotion letters compare the 
membership fee contributions listeners 
and viewers give NPR and PBS Those 
networks, however, are nonprofit. Though 
Talbot admits “some readers have balked 
supporting because accept adver- 
tising,” says the income from the club 
“above what our projections were.” 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Attempting extend Salon’s fran- 
chise, Talbot plans, the end 
1999, launch European editions, 
financed jointly Salon and Euro- 
pean media partners. Eventually 
hopes that these new editions will pro- 
vide more international content the 
edition. 


SLATE AND SALON 


Both Kinsley and Talbot hesitate com- 
ment each other’s publication, though 
Kinsley does acknowledge his rival’s 
visual superiority. “Their design and pre- 
sentation very attractive. They suck 
you and lead you from article article 
better than do.” will undergo 
design overhaul early 1999, based 
part feedback from its readers. 

“For us, are building medium 
well magazine,” explains Kinsley. 
“That’s what makes fun. ten years, 
all this will defined.” 

“We have opportunity with our 
medium provide real mix popular 
content with insightful, investigative 
journalism,” says Talbot. “There lots 
room between Matt Drudge and The 
New York Times.” 


James Grimaldi, reporter, The Seattle Times 


for winning the 1998 “Best Knight-Bagehot” Award 
for the best financial journalism former Knight-Bagehot Fellow. 


And congratulations Columbia University 


and the Knight-Bagehot Fellowship Economics and Business Journalism 


for twenty-three years fostering probing, insightful coverage 
global financial and economic issues. 
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ISSUES 


How the Press Paints False Picture 
the Effects Immigration 


JOEL MILLMAN 


now and again reporter 
sees story that tells him what 
viewer, incensed the media’s 

bone-headed misinterpretation 

that actually knows something about. 
For me, such story ran year ago 
the U.S. edition The Financial Times. 
December 16, under the headline 
BOSTON RESIDENTS UNSETTLED INFLUX, 
reporter Victoria Griffith described 
Framingham, Massachusetts, town 
besieged. The threat, she explained, 
rose from the thousands Brazilian 
immigrants who have inundated the 
“white-picket-fence” town 65,000 
recent years. 

“The rising foreign population 
place such Framingham seems 
almost recipe for conflict, middle- 
class Americans many whom 
thought they were opting for homo- 
geneity moving the suburbs are 
thrown into contact with people from 
very different cultures,” Griffith report- 
ed. “The local police department said 
crime has surged percent Fram- 
ingham over the last three years, when 
crime Massachusetts whole has 
declined.” 

the version, Framingham’s 
white middle class was the run, flee- 
ing swarthy polyglot. This conjecture 
was supported another, from man 
named Thomas Moore who had recently 


Joel Millman correspondent The 
Wall Street Mexico City bureau 
and the author The Other Americans: 
How Immigrants Renew Our Country, 
Our Economy, and Our Values. 


sold his Framingham home: “Although 
says the rise the immigrant popula- 
tion had nothing with his decision, 
thought many middle-class families 
are nervous about sending their children 
school with many immigrants.” 

fact, Framingham’s crime rate has 
been plummeting, with rates for some 
offenses down twenty-year lows. The 
local Middlesex News reported that eight 
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weeks before the story ran. Commer- 
cial real estate vacancies the town had 
fallen just percent tenth the 
rate five years before), something The 
New York Times reported the previous 
May. And, while immigrant children and 
the costs associated with providing bilin- 
gual education are real issues Fram- 
ingham, residential property values are 
rising, indication that the middle 
class buying in, not selling out. 
Framingham’s Brazilian immigrants 
are responsible for driving crime out 
formerly abandoned downtown. Their 
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new shops fill the commercial strip that, 
the early 1990s, had more empty 
storefronts than for-profit businesses. 
yet, the most successful the 
arrivals have started buying homes. 

Framingham hometown, and 
its recent run immigrant prosperity 
America’s new immigrants, published 
1997. most communities, immigra- 
tion has been good for Framingham, 
even many people can’t believe it. 

So, why the negative story the F7? 
Reporter Griffith did not respond 
requests for explanation. Her editor, 
Peter Martin, wrote from London that 
the paper’s calculation percent 
rise crime was based statistics 
Griffith got from local cops. 

But, without setting timetable for the 
arrival (they began coming 
the mid-1980s), Griffith described 
crime wave unfolding between 1994 and 
1996 years falling smack the middle 
dramatic drop overall crime. Bur- 
glaries, for example, fell from 592 1990 
347 last year. While they did rise (from 
431 485) between 1994 and 1996, the 
years the chose focus on, they 
immediately dropped the following year 
more than percent. 

Framingham police chief Brent 
Larrabee says has idea how the 
could have calculated extreme 
rise crime. “We have commuter- 
crime problem here, not immigrant- 
crime problem.” explains that car 
theft has indeed surged, but that could 
explained not the rise immi- 
grants but the re-opening after two 
years Shoppers World, vast mall 
whose parking lots have long been 
hunting ground for auto thieves. 

The report Framingham was 
shoddy, but hardly unique. Why 
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many journalists play immigration 
here-comes-trouble story? 

Yes, perhaps quarter the million 
who have been coming here annually 
recent years either snuck into the coun- 
try stuck around after their tourist 
student visas expired. But the vast 
majority followed the rules. The last 
census, 1990, counted 19.7 million 
foreign-born persons the per- 
cent more than 1980. The number 
climbed 25.8 million 1997, accord- 
ing the Census Bureau. And yes, 
some Americans are uncomfortable 
with changes their towns and neigh- 
borhoods. 

till, reporters too often find 
nativist arguments, even bigotry, 
then “explain” them with facts 
that show the antipathy ratio- 
nal. While the intentions may 
well-meaning and honest, 
the extent that some real people’s real 
sentiments are quoted the effort 
breaks down when leaves out facts that 
complicate and contradict the fears and 
resentments and simple prejudice. 

Thus, get the “Balkanized Soci- 
ety” stories, which tell how new immi- 
grants are frightening native-born 
Americans into flight. But these stories 


tend ignore inconvenient facts and 
present immigration spin that not 
warranted. they fail basic 
reporting. 

Take, for example, USA lead 
story October 13, 1997, about Zip 
Code 11373 Queens, New York. 


Reporters too often 
find nativism 
even bigotry, 
then “explain” 
them with facts 


Reporter Susan Page opens with the 
explanation that statistically the 
most diverse neighborhood America, 
with immigrants from 123 countries. 
“The corner bodega has faded sign 
the window announcing the grocery’s 
willingness accept checks from the 
federal nutrition program for needy 
pregnant women,” she writes. steady 
stream students heads school.” 
This short description immediately 


followed with quote from one the 
country’s more outspoken anti-immi- 
grant commentators, Peter Brimelow 
the National Review: 


‘The kids that see the street have 
been educated the expense the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, Brimelow says. The influx 
immigrant children has overwhelmed 
schools and prompted native-born Ameri- 
cans endure long commutes work 
their children can attend suburban schools 
instead. can’t show that benefits the 
Americans the whole have this pres- 
ence here,’ says. 


You can’t? there another side? 
Reporter Page doesn’t investigate. 
Nowhere her 1,700-word piece 
readers learn anything about the 
fare employment rates Zip Code 
11373, the number new businesses 
that have been opened since the immi- 
grant influx began, the amount 
taxes locals pay support the many ser- 
vices their children require. Nor they 
learn anything about local school test 
scores graduation rates, hear from 
any those parents said have chosen 
the suburbs. 

data box did run with the piece, 
telling that the median household 


mass ceremony Irving, Texas stadium 1996, 10,000 people representing 113 countries were sworn U.S. citizens 
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USA 


ISSUES 
1960 

Mexico 32,684 12.3 
Germany 31,768 12.0 
Canada 30,990 11.7 
United Kingdom 24,643 9.3 
Italy 14,933 5.6 
Cuba 8,283 
Poland 7,949 3.0 
7,678 2.9 
Hungary 7,257 2.7 
Portugal 6,968 2.6 
All Other 92,236 34.8 
Total 265,398 100.0 


income the Zip Code $36,382. That 
less than $300 below the national 
median, and suggests that the cost/ 
benefit ratio zip code 11373 just 
fine, although have additional 
reporting that point. Just the flat 
opinion critic who asserts that 
knows the score. 

Sometimes the false anti-immigrant 
spin slips with editing. May the 
the Los Angeles Orange County 
edition ran article under the head- 
line CASES COUNTY ARE PER- 
CENT. The alarming subhead stated that 
“Officials attribute last year’s surge 


The message 
couldn’t clearer: 
‘Bar the Door! 
The Immigrants 
Are Coming!’ 


immigration trends and better report- 
ing. The number fell percent nation- 
wide that time.” Who could blame 
the casual reader for suspecting 
immigrant-borne epidemic might 
incubating nearby? 

3ut isn’t. The percent rise 
1997 amounted fifty-seven cases 
tuberculosis, this county with pop- 
ulation million. More important, 
with Framingham’s 
Orange County’s caseload had been 


TOP COUNTRIES BIRTH FOR LEGAL IMMIGRANTS: 1960 AND 1990 


1990 

Mexico 56,549 8.6 
Philippines 54,907 8.4 
Vietnam 48,662 7.4 
Dominican Republic 32,060 4.9 
Korea 29,548 4.5 
China (Mainland) 28,746 4.4 
India 28,679 4.4 
Soviet Union 25,350 3.9 
Jamaica 18,828 2.9 
18,031 2.7 
All Other 314,747 48.0 
Total 656,111 100.0 


Sources: Urban Institute, using the INS Annual Report (1960), and Statistical Yearbook (1990). 


dropping, the article but not the 
headline explained. Officials, the 
piece said, “noted that the figures are 
still far lower than the high 430 
reported 1993.” other words, 
despite massive immigration, tuberculo- 
sis less problem Orange Coun- 
than had been. And the end the 
story the Times noted that through the 
first third 1998, cases were down 
from the year before. 

treacherous statistics can be, 
reporters don’t always avoid immigra- 
tion pitfalls hitting the streets. Elsa 
Arnett Knight Ridder’s Washington 
bureau presented skein urban ills 
piece that appeared some the 
chain’s papers last February. 
Seattle Times ran under headline 
HOME-GROWN RESIDENTS FLEEING IMMI- 
GRANTS. She started this way: few 
immigrants move into neighborhood, 
often huddled together homes meant 
for one family.” Then, “Unfamiliar music 
echoes the streets, and strange foods 
appear the groceries.” 

From there, gets worse: “Public 
schools become crowded with children 
who speak many languages. Ordering 
pizza becomes hassle because the 
clerks can barely understand English. 
Some residents lose their jobs, replaced 
immigrants who will work for lower 
cities like Miami and Los 
Angeles, speaking Spanish can become 
job requirement. Some people seek 
refuge running.” 

The message couldn’t clearer: 
“Bar the Door! The Immigrants Are 
Coming!” Yet while the reporter cites 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 


several “immigration experts,” nowhere 

there real American who lost job 

or, for that matter, failed communicate 
order for pizza. 

Instead, hear from people who just 
don’t like immigrants. San Gabriel, 
California, man named Cloyd Moody 
gripes that his hometown “used 
white, middle-class bedroom communi- 
ty. Now you down the main street and 
virtually every store sign written 
that Oriental chicken-scratching.” 

balance such sentiments, Arnett 
could have found out did 
researching book that the town’s 
middle class now much richer and 
better educated, average, than was 
before the town emerged haven for 
Taiwanese-born Americans. 

few miles away, Arnett finds forty- 
one-year old African-American woman 
fleeing South Central because all the 
“Latinos.” South Central, Arnett writes, 
has “changed from middle-class black 
community lower-income Latino 
one.” mention made the Crips, 
Bloods, the Rodney King riots, any 
suggestion even the sources don’t 
raise them that something other than 
“immigration” might drive people from 
South Central. 

kind breakdown often 
occurs the “Balkanized Ameri- 
ca” form national-trend story, 
even when the form includes 
“experts.” For readers with bet- 
ting instinct, here’s lock: wher- 

ever you find Balkanized America story, 

sure that quote from University 

Michigan demographer William Frey 

coming, probably before the jump. 

Elsa Arnett’s piece quotes from Frey, 
dozens more that surfaced 
Nexis search. From Jonathan Tilove and 
Joe Hallinan’s IMMIGRANTS SPUR LATEST 
WHITE FLIGHT New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, August 1993) William 
Booth The Washington Post, ONE 
NATION, INDIVISIBLE: HISTORY? (Feb- 
ruary 22, 1998) and WHITE MIGRATION 
NORTH FROM MIAMI (November 1998), 
journalists have swooned Frey’s find- 
ings. 

the February Post piece, reporter 
Booth quotes Frey: “For every Mexican 
who comes Los Angeles, white 
native-born leaves.” 

That quote meant support the 
thesis, stated the next para- 
graph, that “this entirely new kind 
‘white flight,’ whereby whites are not 
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just fleeing the city centers for the sub- 
urbs, but also leaving the region and 
often the state.” 

Using comparative figures from the 
last two censuses, 1980 and 1990, Frey 
determined that the top immigrant- 
receiving states (including California, 
New York, Texas, Florida, New Jersey, 
and Illinois), some 3.3 million recent 
immigrants arrived while some 3.6 
native Americans departed. But his 
work, while intriguing, far from con- 
clusive. 

“What Frey never makes 
causality,” argues Frank Sharry the 
National Immigration Forum, Wash- 
pro-immigration group. 
“He says the early 1990s white people 
left California because the immi- 
grants. But people were leaving Califor- 
nia because the economy tanked. Now 
that they’re coming back droves, you 
don’t see him saying people are moving 
nearer the immigrants.” 

People may leave the states that Frey 
cites for any number reasons. For one, 
since America aging, more are 
decamping the Sunbelt. For another, 
technology has allowed more educated 
professionals choose live and work 
more bucolic settings. Frey’s findings, 
too, could reflect another brand preju- 
dice than the anti-immigrant kind: the 
color and diversity some white Ameri- 
cans are fleeing may home-grown. 

Frey himself seems somewhat 
odds with the way his studies have been 
presented the mainstream press. “It 
not true that ‘Balkanization’ largely 
exchange e-mails. “My studies show 
some whites (and blacks) certainly are 
leaving high immigration regions 
because prejudice, but these are 
small segment. Others are leaving 
because there are better employment 
opportunities non-immigrant regions, 
such small cities and rural areas.” 

also sounded hopeful note. Con- 
tinued immigration, said, would also 
mean “high intermarriage, eventual res- 
idential integration with young, vibrant 
populations, which will experience the 
usual interracial conflict but also eventu- 
assimilation.” That’s just about the 
opposite what Booth predicted 
Washington Post. 

Another widely-quoted academic 
George Borjas, sociologist Har- 
vard’s Kennedy School. Among other 
things, Borjas the chief source for sto- 


ries that show marked rise recent 
immigrants receiving welfare. 

often quoted saying that 

percent the country’s for- 
residents get some 
form public assistance, ver- 
sus about percent native 
households. Those figures are 
challenged other academics but 
almost never reporters for mix- 
ing two sets immigrant groups 
make one misleading statistic. Borjas 
himself recently noted that the differ- 
ence between acceptance public 
assistance native-born and immi- 
grant households negligible when 
the immigrants are Mexican, Korean, 
Haitian, Filipino, Western European 
groups who make more than 
percent all U.S. immigrants. House- 
holds where welfare use does soar are 
found among arrivals from Cuba, Viet- 
nam, the Dominican Republic, the for- 
mer Soviet Union, Laos, and Cambodia 
with rates reaching nearly per- 
cent the last two groups. There 


ing immigration. Part that time she 
was the New York Daily News, where 
she won Polk Award for investigating 
the smuggling human cargo China- 
town gangs. Before that, gangs covered 
her with death threats when she 
worked reporter and editor the 
Center Daily News Chinatown. 

While the immigrant press should 
fertile ground for recruitment, and 
antidote myopic coverage, only 
handful immigrant journalists have 
entered the mainstream. Most papers 
rely metro-desk reporters cover 
the beat. Some them tend see 
urban underclass that seems fur- 
ther victimized competition with 
immigrants. “Journalists say, think, and 
write horrible and inappropriate things 
about immigrants, particularly Latinos, 
that our liberal sensitivities would never 
allow say, think, write about 
blacks,” says Ruben Navarrette, Jr., who 
has covered immigration for The Ari- 
zona Republic. 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, Region Birth, 1980 and 1990 


Population (Millions) 


1980 


4.3 


Europe/ Mexico 
Canada 


Other Latin Asia Africa 
America 


Oceania 


Source: Urban Institute tabulations of 1 percent sample from 1980 and 1990 censuses 


reason. Except for the Dominicans, 
most the immigrants arriving from 
these countries are classified 
“refugees,” with the majority receiving 
welfare and other assistance con- 
dition their resettlement. 

“Very few papers even have reporter 
dedicated the immigration beat” com- 
plains Ying Chan, free-lance writer who 
has spent more than two decades cover- 
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Still, some excellent work being 
done, and more papers are adding regu- 
lar immigration reporters. 

Garry Pierre-Pierre The New York 
Times stands out for his coverage the 
Haitian and West Indian communities, 
while Peter Canellos The Boston Globe 
has written engagingly how ambi- 
tious, often highly-educated immigrants 
from Asia adapt the opportunities 
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the new service economy. George 
Ramos, writing last December the Los 
Angeles Times, showed great enterprise 
reporting immigrant assimilation 
and the rise new Latino middle 
class. 

Abigail Goldman, front-page Los 
Angeles Times story November 
headlined HIDDEN ADVANTAGE FOR SOME 
JOB SEEKERS, performed excellent ser- 
vice. Rather than portray African-Ameri- 
cans the pushed-aside victims, and 
immigrants the workaholics doing 
the pushing, she describes the realities 
behind the cliches. 

Goldman portrays two residents from 
the same poor Los Angeles community 
they approach the job market. Flossie 
Bradford, 19, single mother wel- 
fare, was contrasted with Pablo Cifuntas, 
47, immigrant from Mexico. care- 
ful, probing prose, the reporter laid out 
the structural realities for both job-seek- 
ers: Flossie had never known family 
member who worked steady basis; 
had shortage family and 
friends who not only knew how work, 
but also how get him introduced 
the bosses doing the hiring. 

Nor did Goldman skirt the negatives 
both sides: that Cifuntas working 
the underground economy (she does- 
say whether arrived the U.S. 
legally) and that Bradford dropped out 
local job-training program few 
months after joining. 

While also consulting the academics, 
Goldman went extra mile explain 
how even small things household 
make the difference between who can 
climb the ladder and who never seems 
find the first rung. Mexicans, she 
wrote, “were far less likely than poor 
African Americans have had their 
phones and electricity shut off for lack 
payment have been evicted. 
Almost half the immigrants had sav- 
ings accounts, compared not quite 
third poor blacks higher pro- 
portion people Mexican house- 
holds and neighborhoods were wage 
earners, meaning more sources 
money help tide family over during 
tough month and more sources 
information solve financial problems.” 

Rather than showing two halves 
urban community conflict, the story 
revealed something more subtle: two 
parallel communities, with very differ- 
ent problems, between which little con- 
tact being made. 


NEWSPAPERS 
PLAY THE IMMIGRANT CARD 


Opinion, Los Angeles-based 
Spanish language daily, has gained 
reputation for having the most extensive 
soccer coverage the United States. 
But that’s not all that its pages: the 
paper also emphasizes education, small 
business, and city politics, and keeps 
readers abreast the complex changes 
spondents Washington, Sacramento, 
and Mexico City. With circulation 
more than 100,000 all street sales 
Opinion has established itself the 
voice Latino Los Angeles, and con- 
sidering adding home delivery. 

The Los Angeles Times has certainly 
noticed. Publisher Mark Willes has his 
people working expand circulation 
among Latinos, who make third 
Los Angeles’s population. While the paper 
has abandoned plans for special Latino 
section, editors are discussing ways 
pushing more diversity sourcing, includ- 
ing immigrants, into the rest the paper. 
Associate editor Frank Olmo has been 
pushing add new beat reporters write 
about Latino entertainment and sports. 
“We still cover immigrants ‘them,’ not 
us,” says del Olmo. According the 
Times, only percent Latinos the 
five counties around Los Angeles read the 
Times, opposed percent that 
population large. 

tial market for mainstream dailies. 
Increasingly, immigrants are settling not 
only New York, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago, but smaller cities like Port- 
land, Oregon, and Milwaukee. They usu- 
ally arrive the U.S. empty-handed and 
need buy things, and they tend time 
have respectable household incomes. 

They read there are more than 
1,000 “ethnic” newspapers published 
the U.S. well over fifty languages 
and marketing studies say that immi- 
grant readers account for more than half 
trillion dollars purchasing power. 
With the U.S. undergoing the largest 
surge immigration since the early 
twentieth century, the long-term health 
many American newspapers may depend 
substantially their ability attract 
these people. 

And they’re trying some creating 
products for immigrant readers, 
luring them into the main paper with 
more immigrant-oriented coverage. 

the area, home 
some 300,000 Mexican immigrants, The 
Dallas Morning News has increased its 


Mexico coverage (it now has four full-time 
correspondents), posted Spanish trans- 
lations some stories its Web site, 
and started weekly bilingual magazine 
for Latinos called Fuente. northern 
New Jersey, where there are many 
Cuban-Americans and South Asians, 
among others, the Newark Star-Ledger 
energetically covers the countries immi- 
grants come from. For example, the 
paper sent two people India 1997. 
That August, they produced five-part 
series India’s fiftieth anniversary. 

Queens, New York, where half the 
households are immigrant families, 
Newsday has staffed its bureau with 
reporters who speak Korean, Chinese, 
and Spanish. The paper also publishes 
very popular column immigra- 
tion issues. “They can’t get enough infor- 
mation the legal matters,” says 
reporter Mae Cheng. 

The Miami Herald has long been rec- 
ognized for its extensive coverage 
Latin America. Despite that, executive 
editor Doug Clifton says the Herald has 
had tough time getting new immigrants 
pick the paper. Still, Nuevo Her- 
ald, the Spanish-language edition the 
Herald, has met with considerable suc- 
cess since went from being supple- 
ment stand-alone paper January 
1998. Circulation quickly climbed and 
holding steady around 80,000. 
Nuevo Herald not merely translation 
the Herald, but reflects the priorities 
and interests its largely Cuban immi- 
grant readership. For example, while the 
Herald ran one-column front-page story 
this past June the presidential elec- 
tions Colombia, Nuevo (as the paper 
known) covered with four-column 
headline. “The elections were impor- 
tant story for the Herald,” says Alberto 
former editor Nuevo, now 
the publisher the Herald. “For 
was Critical story.” 

Pete Hamill, who tried immigrant 
strategy the New York Daily News dur- 
ing his brief tenure editor 1997, 
argues his recent book the press, 
News Verb, that newspapers ignore 
immigrants their peril. “I’ve heard pub- 
lishers sneer the commercial poten- 
tial,” writes. “Joseph Pulitzer didn’t 
scoff immigrants.” Joel Simon 


Simon the Americas Program Coordi- 
nator for the Committee Protect Jour- 
nalists. 
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LOCAL 


NEWS 


What Works, What Flops, and Why 


Tom Rosenstiel, Carl Gottlieb, and Lee Ann Brady 


shot. Forget the idea that viewers demand mayhem 
their local television news. 

turns out, sells. 

KARE centers its marquee newscast 
around report five-to-six minutes length major issue 
the day and it’s steadily gaining ratings. 

Wichita, KAKE covers issues and trends twice much 
the average newscast around the country, and the only 
station the market rising ratings. 

Tallahassee, WCTV covers stories most local stations 
leave print like statehouse politics 


kip the Jerry Springer commentary. Lose the body bag 


stations succeeding ratings produced more long stories 
and fewer very short stories (under seconds) than those 
dropping ratings. 

Local news not the same everywhere. Though far too 
many stations produce formulaic consultant-driven style 
news, there wider range quality out there than many 
critics might think. The best stations the study scored 
twice high quality the worst stations. 

There does appear something formula for how 
produce quality and succeed commercially. The stations 
that have both ways did more long stories, had better 
sourcing, showed more enterprise, 


and dominates the market. 
These stations are part new 


study local television news one 70% 
the largest and most comprehensive 63% 
ever attempted which demolishes 
many the common assumptions 
about local news today. 50% 

The study, which ranked the quality 
pared those results with ratings, 
soundly refutes the conventional wis- 
dom that audiences will punish 25% 
tions for producing quality local news. 20% 
The best stations defined local 
news professionals the study were 10% 
more likely succeed commercially 

are all those stations filling their 


newscasts with stories about crime, 
scandal, and celebrity blind eco- 
nomic reality? Not necessarily. The study found that tabloid 
can sell too. The lowest-scoring stations were just likely 
succeed the ratings the best stations. 

The study, produced the Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism affiliate the Columbia University Graduate 
School Journalism and group news journalists, 
university scholars and professional researchers, also found: 
The stations least likely rising ratings were those 
the middle, which were often hybrids part tabloid and part 
serious. This suggests that audiences are not schizophrenic 
they are segmenting. There group that embraces news full 
revelation, scandal and celebrity. There another group 
that prefers more sober, information-based approach. 

The notion that people want shorter stories myth. The 


Does Quality Sell?* 
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Quality Grade 


did more stories about big ideas 
and issues and led all other news- 
casts having everyday people 
their stories (through person 


the street interviews and human- 
interest stories). 
The study, funded the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, examined the top- 
rated news time slot each city, 


sweeps week and second non- 

30% sweeps week, March and April. 

single team experienced profes- 

sional coders analyzed some 8,500 

stories from 600 broadcasts, more 

than 300 hours broadcasting. The 

results were then put through com- 

puter analysis scholars Welles- 

ley College and Princeton Survey 

Research Associates and assessed 
team journalists. 

Despite the good news, the study found that most local 
newscasts are far from excellent. The general picture local 
news superficial and reactive journalism the run. 
Aimost half (46%) all stories were about commonplace 
events. Less than 10% originated from ideas the news- 
room. stories involving controversy, many (43%) gave 
only one side. 

Yet the idea that local news all crime and mayhem 
untrue. Crime was the topic just over quarter (28%) 
stories (See The Big Picture), less than other studies have 
found. The bigger problem that local general does 
not basic things well: sourcing, getting both sides the 
story, and thinking ahead. 

audience demand not shaping the nature local 


: y grade that are 

q 


news, what is? The biggest factor may economic 
demands that force stations increasingly produce more 
with less, creating culture superficiality and haste. 
most stations, the study found, reporters are required pro- 
duce more than story day demand that makes depth 
and care difficult not impossible. 

for this study was defined "design team" 
local news journalists from around the country includ- 
ing station group vice president from Texas, news directors 
from Los Angeles, Cleveland and elsewhere, executive 
producer from Chicago, and anchor from Washington 
(See Design Team). The design team defined quality 
doing accumulation basic things well: Good local news 


broadcasts should accurately reflect their whole community, 
cover wide variety topics, cover what significant, and 
balance their stories with multiple points view, variety 
knowledgeable sources, and high degree community 
relevance. short, Journalism 101 (See What "Good" 
Newscast?). 

separate team university and professional researchers 
developed system rate newscasts point scale 
according those definitions quality (See Who Did the 
Study). Their measurements were basic and easy quanti- 
(See What "Good" Newscast?): How many topics did 
station cover given broadcast? How many sources did 
story have? Who were the sources? How many points 


WHAT “GOOD” NEWSCAST? 


The project assembled "design team" local news professionals define what makes "good" newscast. Its mem- 
bers answered questionnaires, spent day New Orleans refine their work and were consulted all major decisions 
along the way. Then, group researchers and scholars designed set measures analyze newscasts according the 
design team’s definitions. Here the synthesis what makes good newscast and how was measured. 


TOPIC RANGE Reflecting the community its totality 
was the preeminent concern. topic should consid- 
ered off limits. The problem what local 
cover." one yardstick ratio the topics covered 
newscast divided the number stories. The greater the 
range topics, the better the index. 


STORY FOCUS Newscasts should significant and 
informative well interesting. Topic mattered less 
than treatment. Thus, the study measured the focus 
each story. Was larger issue trend that affected lot 
people? Was public malfeasance? Was major 
unusual event? was everyday incident, everyday 
crime, human interest, celebrity/scandal popular culture. 


ENTERPRISE LEVEL Being gutsy, providing depth and 
context, showing initiative, and demonstrating enterprise 
were also prime values. This variable measured how much 
effort went into story. Was station-initiated investiga- 
tion, interview, series? Was the station responding 
spontaneous pre-arranged events? was the story 
simply taken from wire feed from another source, 
was based rumors gossip? The more enterprise, the 
higher the score. 


NUMBER SOURCES Being accurate, credible, fair, 
balanced and honest were important. first step, this 
measurement simply counted how many sources there were 
story, whether any sourcing was even required. 


VIEWPOINTS second way measuring balance, fair- 
ness and credibility, this index noted whether the story had 
multiple points view (no one view accounted for 75% 
the story), made only passing reference second point 
view, contained only one point view. Stories presented 
undisputed fire, the weather) were noted separately. 


SOURCE EXPERTISE Newscasts should authoritative 
credible. good yardstick the quality one’s 
sources. This variable noted whether the source the 
given topic was credentialed expert, impartial data, the 
major actor the story, person the street, 
unnamed source, finally whether source was cited. 


LOCAL RELEVANCE Because reflecting the community 
and being relevant stood out with accuracy and fairness 
primary values, this variable measured the local connection. 
Did the story affect citizens the whole area, important 
institutions the area, major demographic geographic 
groups the area, smaller subgroups? was interesting 
but with direct connection the community? 

The study also coded stories, though for minimal points, 
for presentation. Was the story understandable not. The 
study, finally, also noted whether not stories were sensa- 
tional, which was defined replaying video graphics 
beyond the point that added new information. 

The design team did not think all stories should alike. 
story about big ideas might get more points than one 
about commonplace event, but any story done well 
scored high. Stations that covered lot topics well 
scored the highest. 


What win points was notable. Topic was consid- 
ered neutral. crime story might score high science 
piece. Stories earned points for length. Production tech- 
niques were considered just tools and not rated. The study 
avoided rating subjective qualities such tone negativity. 

Last, one did not agree with the design team’s frankly 
quite basic "values," still possible learn from these 
measurements. The values mainly note how stories were 
put together. One can ignore the quality scores, and sim- 
ply track which newscast characteristics audiences respond 
via the ratings data. 
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view did stories contain? Regardless 
topic, what angle did the story focus 
on? How did the station get the story, 


ity than those medium-sized mar- 
kets. This may because the study, 
maintain methodological consistency, 


i.e., enterprise? What connection did examined the highest-rated half-hour 
the story have the community? The time slot for news each city. the 
closer station came fulfilling the largest cities, this was usually the late 
criteria the local news professionals’ news, which some professionals con- 
design team, the higher scored. tend has pack more news and thus 


Those quality scores were then cor- 
related Nielsen Media Research rat- 
ings over three-year trend. 

The study’s purpose was explore 
basic paradox about local news. Survey 
after survey reveals the most 
trusted source news America, and 
audience numbers prove the most 
popular. Yet many critics deride the 


Number 


worst the American news business. 

eight-city University Miami-based study last year, 
for instance, declared local news "body bag journalism." 
Colorado watchdog group similarly invented something 
called "The Mayhem Index" identify all the violence and 
gore one night local news and found nearly half was 
mayhem. Baltimore, said New York University scholar 
Mark Crispin Miller another study, the obsession with 
crime local news "killing the very city covers." 

Despite these critiques emphasizing crime coverage, there 
actually surprisingly little comprehensive research about 
local television news, particularly the relationship between 
content and ratings success. Local news directors have theo- 
ries about what works. Consultants help stations answer nar- 
rower questions such what kind anchor graphics 
specific types stories might boost ratings now? Local 
news professionals are also told such factors lead-in pro- 
gramming and promotions play role. 

Given this, the Project for Excellence Journalism set out 
answer three basic questions: How would one define 
"good quality" newscast, i.e. one that meets its responsibili- 
ties community? What the relationship between qual- 
ity and ratings? Are there "good" stations enjoying market 
success that can used benchmarks? 

For this first year the multi-year study, cities were 
randomly selected after ensuring population and geograph- 
balance. Two weeks broadcasts were analyzed one 
sweeps and one non sweeps. More than 8,500 stories were 
examined Princeton Survey Research Associates from 
some 600 broadcasts. 


Quality vs. Ratings 


How can say conclusively then that quality can suc- 
ceed? begin with, the study identified wide range qual- 
ity, and the best stations the study scored more than twice 
well the worst. Stations such WABC New York were 
doing overblown "exposes" into bizarre body piercing that 
were freak show exhibits disguised news. Yet stations such 
WEVV Evansville not only solidly covered the substance 
their communities, they also gave people timely and practical 
information about such things approaching snow storm 
without making sound like impending ice age. 

Overal!, big-city stations tended score lower for qual- 
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scores lower for The lower 
scores big cities, however, may also 
reveal the difficulty trying cover 
community such diverse and geo- 
graphically widespread areas New 
York Los Angeles. The study will 
revisit this question subsequent 
years. general, big-city newscasts 
p.m. scored lower quality aver- 
age than those earlier the day. 

When quality scores were then compared with household 
ratings data from Nielsen Media, the study found that the 
highest quality stations were just likely succeed com- 
mercially measuring ratings trend over three-year 
period the lowest quality stations. Better than 60% 
the very best "A" stations were rising ratings, roughly 
the same rate success the very worst "F" stations (See 
Methodology Ratings Analysis section). 

The ratings struggle was for stations the mid- 
dle which make the majority. These stations graded 
only half the rate (28% the time) stations the 
extremes the quality spectrum. 

The data suggest that those viewers who want quality 
news want consistently their newscasts and that those 
who want tabloid similarly want throughout. Yet even the 
audiences for tabloid share some characteristics with those 
the other end. They reward stations that put more effort into 
their stories. 


The High Road Success 


there formula for successful quality some specific 
differences between quality stations that enjoy ratings suc- 
cess and those that not? 

simplify the discussion, might helpful break the 
stations into groups: the high end are what the study 
defines "master" stations, those with high quality 
grade the Local News chart) and rising ratings (plus 
sign). Next are "earnest" stations, those with high quality 
grade) and declining ratings (negative sign). 

general, the so-called "master" stations shared some 
characteristics that separated them from "earnest" stations: 
They did longer stories, had better sourcing, showed more 
enterprise reporting, and did more stories about big ideas 
and issues. 

There magic bullet. The difference between quality 
that gets high ratings and quality that doesn’t many small 
decisions that add up. Success the details. 

For instance, master stations led all newscasts having 
everyday people their stories. They did more person-on- 
the-street interviews than other newscasts, and they led 
human interest and popular behavior stories. People appar- 
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the community. Some stations doing many short stories 


Amy Mitchell 


What does the typical local television newscast look like? 
very local. also does good job covering the 


everyday goings-on community. 
stories are generic, simplistic and reac 


left with little feel for the texture the communities. 


But too many the 
tive. Too often, one 


While some stations are quite good and enjoying ratings 


success, the majority stations are 
the middie. Here the picture the 
average station: 

Coverage local: Nearly six ten 
stories are relevant the 
Stations are reactive: Almost half 
all stories focus typical daily occur- 
rences. 

Crime part the picture but 
only part: 22% stories focused 
everyday crimes, such shootings 
robberies. 

Stories were and large easily under- 
stood from the text and visuals. Only 
were sensational scandal stories. 

Stories are short: Seventy percent 
were minute less. Only 16% were 
longer than two minutes. 


Story Length 


Sourcing thin: Only one quarter 


covered only limited range subjects. 

Across the board, stations avoided stories sec- 
onds long. They produced either short-and-quick takes 
issue longer, in-depth examinations. But, far more 
often than not the choice the simple and quick. 


Focus and Enterprise 


The stories that fill the airwaves 
local news are largely reactive and 
require planning knowledge 
from the reporter. blunt, they 
tend mundane. This study, 
which excluded everyday sports and 
weather segments, found that almost 
half all news stories focused 
regular occurrences day, divided 
pretty evenly between everyday inci- 
dents such accidents, power out- 
ages problems with the roadway 
(24%) and everyday crime (22%). 

Local news today evokes the 
familiar such extent that the 
broadcasts seem formulaic and indis- 
tinguishable. Contrary some critics, 


every story not crafted into sensational tale. Scandal and 
sensation drove the focus only the stories the 
study. And, only contained highly sensational audio 
visual material. 

Not surprisingly, the emphasis the everyday allows 
reporters exercise little enterprise their reporting. Nearly 
half, 45%, all stories studied were based prearranged 


(25%) all stories has multiple sources. 


the stories examined this study, percent were 
seconds shorter, while fewer than one seven stories were 
longer than minutes. The most common story length was 
seconds, and the median, midway point, was sec- 
onds. Shorter stories not necessarily lead covering more 
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Stations Going Nowhere 


29% 


ently like seeing people similar themselves the 
news. 

Another big difference that master stations aver- 
age earned the highest possible score for covering wide 
range topics, while earnest stations averaged several 
points lower. Covering more the community raised the 
quality score, and also seemed help ratings. 

Master stations also ran more stories which the 
facts were not disputable such weather traffic 
67%, versus 58% for earnest stations. 

Master stations treated more complex stories differ- 
ently, too. Consider, for instance, how they dealt with 
ideas and issues, the sort material local often 
avoids. Three-quarters the master stations’ stories ran 
over minute, versus about 60% for earnest stations. 
The masters’ stories were better sourced 71% had 
multiple sources, compared with just over half for the 
earnests. The masters’ stories were half likely 
based sources who were unnamed referred 
only passing. 
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staged events such press con- 


ferences, trials and Wall Street Sourcing 
reports. those staged events, 


Local News 


jects unlike policy issues crime alle- 
gations not require much the 
way sourcing. 


the station had reporter on- 


full 30% the stories had source 


scene 20% the coverage. 
Feeds from other cities from 
other news organizations made 


all. most those cases, the station 
had produced story that was 
straightforward 


another 15% all stories. 
Live, up-to-the-minute cover- 


that source was deemed unnecessary. 


age, trademark local televi- 
sion, requires somewhat high- 
level enterprise. That value 


Balance 


was evident here quarter 
all stories were responses 


Similar the lack multiple sources, 
stories that involved disputable informa- 
tion, viewers were just likely get only 


spontaneous events. Still, only 
stories stemmed from 


one side get mix views. 
almost two-thirds all stories, stations 


true initiative the station 
reporter investigations, inter- 


chose produce low-conflict pieces 
which not demand the inclusion 


views with substantive question- 
ing news series. 


Sourcing 


Given the reality the market- 


several points view. 

This finding especially troubling, 
since past research both network and 
print news has suggested that above all 
else, journalists make sure that they 


place where expert sources may 


least offer balance views. 


not readily available for interviews on-camera, stations Community Relevance 


did good job least reflecting credentialed viewpoints. 
Nearly half the disputable stories where credible sourcing 


Perhaps the brightest light for television its suc- 


mattered included on-camera remarks from the principle cess connecting the broadcast the community. 


players. Although only actually had expert source 
camera, 60% referred expert source the text. 


Nearly six ten stories were some way relevant the 
community, not including the everyday coverage 


More troubling than the credibility sources, the study and sports which certainly extremely relevant. 
found that local television stories not have much sourc- Only one six stories (16%) were not connected the 
ing all. Only one quarter the stories included multiple any way. 


sources. many one five used only vague 


unnamed source, suggesting that some journalists seem Mitchell the associate director the Project for 


working under the impression that commonplace sub- 


The study found good news about politics-and-policy 
coverage, local national. small margin, 12% vs. 
9%, earnest stations actually did more politics than master 
stations. best, politics and political policy may have 
effect ratings. 

Take closer look some these master stations. 

WEHT Evansville does nearly everything solidly from 
interviewing with the right sources covering wide range 
topics. WEHT works stay local. For story about the 
Titanic phenomenon, found local journalist who had 
once interviewed survivor, and played his audio interview 
with her the air. Over two weeks, one comes away with 
genuine and fairly rare sense the community. 

KAKE Wichita, subjects are dealt with surprising 
length. storm covered without any alarmism from three 
angles including affected incoming flights. Over two weeks, 
the variety topics ranges refreshingly from religion dan- 
gerous highway search for new school superintendent. 

The same sense care and diligence comes through 
WEVV Evansville, KARE Minneapolis and WTLV 


Excellence Journalism 


Jacksonville. all these better stations, one gets serise 
real effort make the coverage local, get lot 
interviews and viewpoints and make the broadcasts inter- 
esting. The quotes sound like people talking rather than 
sound bites. These newscasts may not flashy, but con- 
tent, not style, that drives them. 


The Rough-and-Ready 
Road Ratings 


there formula for going down market and winning? 

Again, simplify the discussion, call the stations with low 
quality scores the Local News chart) and rising rat- 
ings (plus sign) "rough and ready." Call the stations with low 
quality scores and falling ratings (negative sign) "down 
and out." 

These rough-and-ready stations share some common 
characteristics. general, they follow fairly classic tabloid 
recipe: 
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The study found good news about politics-and-policy 
coverage, local national. small margin, 12% vs. 
9%, earnest stations actually did more politics than master 
stations. best, politics and political policy may have 
effect ratings. 

Take closer look some these master stations. 

WEHT Evansville does nearly everything solidly from 
interviewing with the right sources covering wide range 
topics. WEHT works stay local. For story about the 
Titanic phenomenon, found local journalist who had 
once interviewed survivor, and played his audio interview 
with her the air. Over two weeks, one comes away with 
genuine and fairly rare sense the community. 

KAKE Wichita, subjects are dealt with surprising 
length. storm covered without any alarmism from three 
angles including affected incoming flights. Over two weeks, 
the variety topics ranges refreshingly from religion dan- 
gerous highway search for new school superintendent. 

The same sense care and diligence comes through 
WEVV Evansville, KARE Minneapolis and WTLV 
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real effort make the coverage local, get lot 
interviews and viewpoints and make the broadcasts inter- 
esting. The quotes sound like people talking rather than 
sound bites. These newscasts may not flashy, but con- 
tent, not style, that drives them. 


The Rough-and-Ready 
Road Ratings 


there formula for going down market and winning? 

Again, simplify the discussion, call the stations with low 
quality scores the Local News chart) and rising rat- 
ings (plus sign) "rough and Call the stations with low 
quality scores and falling ratings (negative sign) "down 
and out." 

These rough-and-ready stations share some common 
characteristics. general, they follow fairly classic tabloid 
recipe: 
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They focus twice much scandal and celebrity 
down-and-outers any other kinds stations though 
still hardly dominant (10%). 
They react more commonplace incidents such acci- 
dents and crimes than any other kind stations (32%). 
They more national news than all other stations (36%). 
They the least coverage social issues (6%). 
They focus more the bizarre and unusual (10%). 

the same revelatory, reactive, urgent formula Joseph 
Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst 


The high road also not necessarily expensive. Surveys 
from the stations reveal that quality does not 
require superior resources (See Does Quality Cost?). does 
require spending the money wisely the basics 
reporting and not necessarily flashy technology. 

One big step that can improve quality and ratings 
doing longer stories. Story length the factor that affects 
quality more than any other. Even though the study did not 
give more points for longer stories, the "best" stations the 

study averaged seconds story, 


developed century ago: The 
scary place, full secrets, and 
while we’re it, let’s watch the 


Performance Network 


the "worst," seconds. 
WTAE Pittsburgh, for example, 
had nine- and ten-second reports 


the high mighty. Master 
There some evidence, albeit 


slight, that tabloid viewers also 
appreciate better sourcing and 
higher enterprise: Rough-and-ready 
stations used slightly fewer stories 
with one source (23% vs. 26%) and 
relied slightly less vague 
unnamed sources (22% vs. 27%) 
than down-and-out stations. These 
differences are probably too small 
considered definitive, but 
they bear watching. 

The data also suggest tabloid audi- 
ences favor longer stories. Rough- 
and-ready stations did fewer very 
short stories (under seconds) than 
down-and-out stations 22% vs. 
27%. They even did slightly more 
stories over two minutes than down 
and outers 14% vs. 12%. 

the very least, the evidence Rough 
does not support the widely-held Ready 
notion, reinforced some local tele- 


they actually seemed like pro- 
mos and WTAE has suffered 
the ratings. 

WLKY Louisville, meanwhile, 
more than half the stories (55%) are 
longer than minute, nearly double 
the average. Half those are over 
two minutes. WLKY 
ground over time dominant sta- 
tion its market. 

Stations might benefit from 
experimenting with 45- 60-sec- 
ond stories length largely 
ignored. That time frame could 
allow for one more source more 
depth. The study suggests that sta- 
tions, however, also must encour- 
age and provide the time for 
correspondents make the extra 

calls. Simply adding more time 
stories won’t improve quality. 

Down The design team believes that the 

Out definition "good" newscast 

accumulation basic journalis- 


Earnest 


vision news consultants, that packing 
newscast with lot shorter stories attracts viewers. 


Lessons Learned 


The topics covered local news broadcasts are not the 
main problem. average, newscasts covered wider 
range locally relevant topics than critics might have 
believed. The trouble arose because these stories were not 
developed well. Too much time was spent style. News- 
rooms didn’t pay enough attention the basics. 

Stations too often sought minimal sourcing, 
failed get balance views and outlined "the issues" 
stories bumpersticker fashion that made them 
seem meaningless and cliched. Such practices not only 
drive down quality, but the evidence suggests they also 
turn viewers off. 

few stations have been able have both ways, 
good and well the same time. 

But aim high, stations need consistent, patient, 
and really deliver quality throughout the newscast. Halfway 
it. And competitor decides respond going 
tabloid for quick ratings spike, reacting throwing little 
flash and sex into the mix will only hurt. 


tic values that add something 
more. The study bears out that audiences agree. The ulti- 
mate prescription for improving local news doing the lit- 
tle things well. 

Successful quality not mystery. providing people 
with real information about their communities that credi- 
ble, and not leaving whole segments the community 
uncovered. But for many reasons, some financial and some 
habit, local newscasters too many places have lost faith 
those fundamentals. Audiences, turn, are losing faith 
them. 

There are models out there, Louisville, Evansville, Wichi- 
ta, and elsewhere, that point another direction. The evi- 
dence shows that their path, while will take hard work, 
proven route success. 


Tom Rosenstiel, director the Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism, former media critic for the Los Angeles Times and 
Washington correspondent for Newsweek. Carl Gottlieb, the 
project's deputy director, former broadcast news execu- 
tive with the Tribune Co. and Fox. Lee Ann Brady senior 
project director Princeton Survey Research Associates, one 
the nation’s leading public opinion and news media 
research firms. 
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quality more than any other. Even though the study did not 
give more points for longer stories, the "best" stations the 
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with one source (23% vs. 26%) and 
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27%. They even did slightly more 
stories over two minutes than down 
and outers 14% vs. 12%. 

the very least, the evidence 
does not support the widely-held 
notion, reinforced some local tele- 
vision news consultants, that packing 
newscast with lot shorter stories attracts viewers. 
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The topics covered local news broadcasts are not the 
main problem. average, newscasts covered wider 
range locally relevant topics than critics might have 
believed. The trouble arose because these stories were not 
developed well. Too much time was spent style. News- 
rooms didn’t pay enough attention the basics. 

Stations too often sought minimal levels sourcing, 
failed get balance views and outlined "the issues" 
stories bumpersticker fashion that made them 
seem meaningless and cliched. Such practices not only 
drive down quality, but the evidence suggests they also 
turn viewers off. 

few stations have been able have both ways, 
good and well the same time. 

But aim high, stations need consistent, patient, 
and really deliver quality throughout the newscast. Halfway 
it. And competitor decides respond going 
tabloid for quick ratings spike, reacting throwing little 
flash and sex into the mix will only hurt. 


had nine- and ten-second reports 
they actually seemed like pro- 
mos and WTAE has suffered 
the ratings. 

WLKY Louisville, meanwhile, 
more than half the stories (55%) are 
longer than minute, nearly double 
the average. Half those are over 
two minutes. WLKY 
ground over time dominant sta- 
tion its market. 

Stations might benefit from 
experimenting with 45- 60-sec- 
ond stories length largely 
ignored. That time frame could 
allow for one more source more 
depth. The study suggests that sta- 
tions, however, also must encour- 
age and provide the time for 
correspondents make the extra 
calls. Simply adding more time 
stories won’t improve quality. 

The design team believes that the 
definition "good" newscast 
accumulation basic journalis- 
tic values that add something 
more. The study bears out that audiences agree. The ulti- 
mate prescription for improving local news doing the lit- 
tle things well. 

Successful quality not mystery. providing people 
with real information about their communities that credi- 
ble, and not leaving whole segments the community 
uncovered. But for many reasons, some financial and some 
habit, local newscasters too many places have lost faith 
those fundamenials. Audiences, turn, are losing faith 
them. 

There are models out there, Louisville, Evansville, Wichi- 
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Tom Rosenstiel, director the Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism, former media critic for the Los Angeles Times and 
Washington correspondent for Newsweek. Carl Gottlieb, the 
project's deputy director, former broadcast news execu- 
tive with the Tribune Co. and Fox. Lee Ann Brady senior 
project director Princeton Survey Research Associates, one 
the nation’s leading public opinion and news media 
research firms. 
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Local News: 


KOAT 


Boston 


Burlington 


Comments 


413.70 
341.26 


309.22 


Led market all categories. Fewest stories per broadcast 
market. Big investigative reporting. Even better sweeps. 


average station suffering being good market. 


Gained points during sweeps with fewer, longer stories. 
Many non-controversial stories hurt score 


244.10 


Covered institutions and big players town. Heavy 
unusual events. Better sweeps. No. ratings. 
Fast-paced shows. Lots breaking news. Nearly third all 


stories routine crimes. 


Highest story count Atlanta. Little investigative reporting. 


Best Boston all categories except topic range. More top- 
ics and idea stories would have helped score. 


Split personality. Triple national average covering celebrities 
and entertainment. But led market issue stories. 


Tabloid: Lots national and investigative stories. Low local rel- 
evance. Few issues. boosts share points every Thursday. 


Led market breaking news. Lots series. Not many idea 
pieces. 


Topped Buffalo investigative and issue reporting. 
Big sweeps gainer with fewer, longer stories. 


Crime, fire and breaking news. But stories well sourced. 


335.96 


300.17 


investigative reporting. But leaned toward expert sources. 


Lots planned events. Higher story counts during sweeps 
lowered score. 


D- WMAQ WV 


CHART KEY 
Overall Grade: 
A = 400.75 — 448.26 
B = 353.23 - 400.74 
= 305.72 353.22 
D = 258.20 - 305.71 
F = 210.69 - 258.19 


Ratings Indicator: Ratings years) 


upward ratings trend 
downward ratings trend 
"blank" flat ratings trend 


= flat 


sharply down 


Very local but could deeper. Good sourcing but few 
investigative stories. 


Once-great station seems lost. Avoided mundane crimes but 
big into scandal and celebrity news. Got worse sweeps. 


Recovering from the Springer fracas. Lots crime, but not 
very local. High public corruption. 


Icons: Average story score for station variable. 
highest score 


yi second lowest score 
1g = lowest score 


mid-range score 


Albuquerque 
Atlanta 
Chicago 


Comments 


Best station study. Led market investigations. Raising 
story count during sweeps didn’t help ratings. 


Another good station trending up. Covered local business. 


349.88 


Even better sweeps with fewer stories, more topics. 


Ratings leader but losing ground. Not too local. Lots 
celebrity stories. But lots issue reporting. 


ksonville 
Low idea stories and expert sources. High everyday 


Pretty good station, only year old. Most idea stories study. 
] 


Decent station. Very local, heavy breaking news. Ratings 
leader but dropping. 


Lansing 


Decent station but UHF status kills ratings. Lots series and 


Once dominant and still No. Too many unnamed sources. Good 
WLNS 358.46 

Aimed low but executed well. Lots everyday crime, good sourc- 


institutions. Over 50% crime-fire-accidents. 


Louisville 
Among the best. Lots public corruption stories. Went for planned 
420.19 
Good station, market leader. Covered local institutions. Slowed 
Battling for second strong market. Avoided 


Best among big city stations. More idea pieces and fewer out-of-town 


UPN station low ratings but climbing. Lots expert 


Minneapolis/St. Paul 


Too many one-sided stories. Big drop quality score last 


unnamed sources. Lots crime, fire, accidents. 


New York 
Twice national average for investigative reporting. Too many 


Lots scandal and sensation. Not very local. 


f 
Evansville 
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Comments 


Best station the worst market study. Suffered copying 


KDKA 
Lowest ranked station study. Dropping like stone rat- 


Seattle 


Issue stories above national average. Good planned events 


Little everyday crime. Lots unsourced stories. for 


Highest story count study. Led market investigative 


St. 


Change management, change style. Halved story count 


Market leader. Most everyday crime market. Longer stories 


reporting town. 


Tallahassee 


367.98 More than triple national average for political strategy stories. 


More one-sided stories than national average. 


Strong station. Lots public corruption stories. Unnamed 
Lots news you can use. Needed better interviewing. Drops 


Big issue stories. Too many single-source stories. Most crime 


Best top-ten station study. Very uneven quality. Great 


Heavy into investigative reporting. Least locally connected. Went 


Once proud station. Avoided issues, used too many feeds. 


Best strong market. Avoided ambulance chasing. Lots 
sourcing. Very local. share. 


Washington, D.C 


Wichita 


No. station Lots issue stories. Biggest weak spot: 


Good coverage local institutions. Lots bet- 


Ratings leader but dropping. Lots outside feeds. Expert 


| | 


Jennifer Schulze 


"There just has not been reason watch local news for 
long time." That sad summary doesn’t come from critic, 
but from longtime television news consultant, Don Fitz- 
patrick, president Don Fitzpatrick and Associates, San 
Francisco-based consulting firm. 

While local news still the most popular form news, 
its numbers are dropping. survey the Pew Research Cen- 
ter for The People and The Press found 64% those polled 
watched local news regular basis 1998, down from 
77% 1993. The reasons? Viewers said they were short 
time, but they were also unhappy with the coverage itself. 

Some local news blame the ratings slide the growth 
new media. But the news has changed well. begin, 
blame the acceleration tabloid news, popularized WSVN 
Miami, which blew through the rest the country like 
hurricane. The growing pressure maximize profits and pro- 
duce more news with proportionately fewer staffers has 
added the problems. But major reason for audience turn- 
off that most local news operations simply stopped reflect- 
ing their communities. part due the influence consul- 
tants, too many stations relied easily accessed technology 
fill their limited news time with worldwide scandals, sensa- 
tional video and formulaic coverage entertainment, 
lifestyle, and health stories. 

Certainly there lack coverage local crime scenes, 
local fires and local car wrecks. Yet can anyone really tell the 
dramatic night shot the burning building Chicago, Dal- 
las Des Moines? Yawning viewers see all this one big blur. 

few stations prove there alternative this processed 
news product and can still attract viewers. Over the past 
three years, each the four stations profiled here has been 
trending ratings while most the industry down. 

What's going WEHT Evansville, WLKY Louisville, 
KARE Minneapolis and KAKE Wichita thoughtful, old fash- 
ioned, and emphatically local. The formula straight-forward 
approach writing and reporting. None these stations 
its news, hyping up. Crime not blown out 
proportion, and technology merely tool, not end 
itself. Most important, viewers are treated like citizens rather than 
consumers. It’s back-to-basics newscasting, and working. 


the state Indiana alongside 


River. It's not place that 

many the country's leading 

broadcasters would look find 

bold approach local television news. They should. The 

94th largest market producing two the top five scoring 
stations the study with WEHT No. and No. 

WEHT not the market leader, but solid number two 

all local news time periods. CBS affiliate for years, 

switched ABC early and ratings dipped somewhat. 

Since then, with one exception May the ratings have 

been moving up. 
The station successful because lives one gospel: local 
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FOUR MODEL STATIONS 


news always comes first. "That’s why here," says news 
director Michael Valentine. 

Two weeks worth p.m. newscasts April and May 
1998 found not single national news story and only few 
national sports mentions. WEHT had the highest community 
relevance score the market. 

least one competitor, Bob Freeman, news director 
market leader WFIE, admires the hyper-local approach. 
think they have the right mix for them," says. But because 
"you zig where your competitors zag," Freeman says his own 
newscasts show broader mix. 

WEHT’s local mission defines the newsroom culture. "We 
preach people," says Valentine. 

Recruits get the lecture, new hires get 
the lecture and the preaching contin- 
ues through twice-daily editorial meet- 
ings and the nightly post-mortem 
the late news. 

Chris Goodman sports anchor 
WEHT. refreshing use resources, 
has commandeered the station's 
helicopter make "Home Team Fri- 
day" one the best community-based 
sports segments around. Between the 
chopper, the satellite truck and news 
crews, WEHT covers local 
high school games. Such depth about 
high school sports lends perspective the whole newscast. 

simple presentation part the philosophy, too. "We 
have our best make sure viewers know the difference 
between tabloid and mainstream, and the way things are 
packaged can make big difference," says anchor Brad Byrd. 

Investigative pieces seek facts rather than villains. When 
the station went undercover determine whether Evans- 
ville retailers were abiding new laws about selling ciga- 
rettes minors, hidden cameras found couple guilty 
parties, but the station concluded the problem was not 
widespread. 

Things perfect WEHT. It’s heavy crime cover- 
age and uses more unnamed sources than any station the 
market. Many its young reporters also struggle weave 
the words with the pictures into coherent stories. Yet the sta- 
tion has kept enough senior talent teach them. 


Lead Anchor 
Brad Byrd 


news competition cutthroat. For years, two stations 
dominated, WAVE and WHAS. Now, the perennial 
also-ran, WLKY, has begun make mark. The station No. 
ratings all time slots, has the largest news staff, and 
produces the most news town 37.5 hours week. 
also earned the fourth-highest quality score the study. 
"Our philosophy really simple. don’t cater specif- 
demographics. just the news," says Michael Sipes, 
WLKY’s news director for the past three years. "We cover 


priver from Evansville, Louisville, Kentucky, local 
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breaking news, but our main focus 
... what deem the 
the day." 

"Big Story" WLKY’s signature, 
noon, and p.m. Louisville 
Courier Journal critic Tom 
Dorsey calls "Big Story" USA 
Today-style "gimmick" "sell your 
story the way you package it," 
but adds quickly, "on the whole 
it's been well done." 

Sipes admits WLKY "had shout 
even noticed this market," 
and the station has glitzy, high- 
energy feei. But argues and 
the study confirms that the content solid. WLKY did 
significantly more issue stories than any stations town. 

The station often uses smart accompanying 
add depth coverage. piece about construction 
new casino was accompanied report the larger 
competition for tourist dollars. Another package 
"horse sponging," illegal method fixing horse races, 
was paired with piece the criminal background 
one suspect. 

WLKY likely crime stories its competitors, 
but focuses more larger issues than everyday occur- 
rences. When Louisville’s homicide rate rose 1997 while 
national rates fell, the station sent reporters Boston for 
in-depth analysis what Louisville might learn from 
that city’s anti-crime efforts. 

also has reporter regularly covering the state capi- 
tol Frankfort. And ranks well above the national aver- 
age the study for enterprise and investigative reporting. 
Even local critic Dorsey was impressed when WLKY 
story about court proceedings for people arrested for 
drunk driving followed defendants out the courthouse 
and found many went straight local taverns. 

The formula, says WLKY General Manager Rabun 
Matthews, that viewers have "decided really 
rather have straight forward newscast." 


inneapolis, the 14th market, long been 
home good, credible television news. Years 

excellence have earned rival WCCO proud rep- 
utation, but recent stumbles have tarnished the CBS 
owned and operated station. Now, KARE riding wave 
popular and critical acclaim, the only station top- 
fifteen market earn top-ten spot the study. 

"We try emotional, well-told, visually strong sto- 
ries that you won't see elsewhere," says KARE’s News 
Director Tom Lindner. 

former high-level rival KSTP says the sta- 
tion has "great storytellers and they never forget that the 
people this market are the center the story." 

identity related the five- six minute pieces 
began airing more than decade ago its late news. 
Viewers have come rely these "Extra" segments, 


News Director 
Michael Sipes 
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which allow skills really shine. From public 
policy (light rail transit) human interest man whose 
identity was stolen criminal) medicine (acupunc- 
ture), and sports (the consequences the University 
Minnesota making postseason play) all are treated 
with thoroughness that makes thern interesting. 

The Extra segment follows the first commercial break. 
"It creates sense excitement. Some the most emo- 
tional pieces we’ve done were Extras," says lead anchor 
Paui Magers. "They simply become memorable." 

Since they run long long minutes there 
often isn’t much room elsewhere the newscast. Yet KARE 
doesn’t compensate with short 
headline stories. pieces are care- 
fully chosen. Everyday crimes 
make it. "Crime has been and 
very easy thing cover, but when 
you look the whole day histo- 
ry, where does really fit in," says 
news director Lindner. 

Even Brian Lambert, the media 
critic for the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
says, haven't had much cause 
after them for rank, crass car- 
chasing stuff." 

Teases are also minimum. 
"There's cultural change teas- 
es. The sensational ones are gasping their last breath," 
says Lindner. "Trying tease and manipulate not 
what are all about. you give newscast that your 
family would want watch, chances are other families 


want watch, too." 
surprisingly, wea- 
ther often big 
news KAKE, the 


ABC affiliate Wichita, 
the heart the tornado 
belt. ingti 


springtime, 
when storms can turn deadly, meteorologist leads the 
show each night, followed stories various aspects 
approaching fronts. The comprehensive coverage lasts all 
night with updates every half-hour until morning. 

the number one thing that do," says 
KAKE News Director Jim Turpin. "If it’s really severe weath- 
er, just take over the station." 

KAKE’s coverage fast- local weather and its 
impact the community one 
the reasons station the 63rd 
market ranked number two 
quality the study. Its busy con- 
sumer unit another. 

Consumer reporter Deb Farris 
doing formula pieces from 


Lead Anchor 
Paul Magers 


consultants. Viewers call her with 
problems and she does her best 
solve them. One day it’s 
falsely claiming available 24- 
hours day. The next it’s 

family get refund for vacation Consumer Reporter 
gone awry. She even tackles Farris 
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APPROACHES THAT WORK 


Dante Chinni 


the course two weeks, the study didn’t find many 
stories that would win awards. But stations demonstrated 
variety good ideas that local newscasters and project 
researchers found worth noting and emulating. Here are 
seven approaches that worked and why: 


Let People Talk 


Local reporters often get the way their own sto- 
ries. They write over the pictures rather than them. This 
negates the most powerful aspect television letting 
viewers connect with people hearing and seeing them. 

few stories stood out because they let the subjects talk. 
Wichita, KAKE told the story State Senator Susan 
whose cancer inexplicably vanished untreated. Wagle, who 
was sworn State Senate Pro Tem the next day, 
attributes her recovery prayer. Better than half the over- 
four-minute piece Wagle, her doctor and her husband talk- 
ing and long takes. One soundbite, poignant exchange 
between husband and wife, runs uncut for seconds. 

The restraint allows the real story the bond 
between Wagle and her family emerge natural and 
persuasive way. also lets viewers who might have scoffed 
Wagle’s religious conviction take closer look. 


Anticipate and Make Public Policy 
Come Life 

there way cover politics that works? One route 
anticipate governmental actions laying out the issues 
before they get mired legislative polemics. 

Tucson’s KOLD did story about the pluses and 
minuses reducing air pollution gas pumps. Eight per- 
cent local pollution was being caused vapors the 
pump. There remedy, but would raise gas prices and 
cost stations $60,000 apiece lot for small independents. 
After the issues were calmly laid out, the reporter revealed 
that the county council was taking the issue the next day. 


examples national problems, informing people that those 
with car insurance can end paying more for broken wind- 
shields than those without it. 

"If feel like it's valid concern effects lot peo- 
ple, it," says Farris. 

And like other stations profiled here, KAKE tries find sto- 
ries that are unique well local. help them, the entire 
staff invited participate the daily editorial meetings. 

KAKE reports the local angle national stories frequently 
and leads the market using multiple sources. also focuses 
less everyday crime. "Over the years just stopped cov- 
ering crime," says reporter Farris. are much more interested 
stories that "help more people their day-to-day lives." 


Jennifer Schulze eighteen-year veteran local television 
news and former news director WGN-TV Chicago. 


When New York’s governor proposed bill create char- 
ter schools, WABC reported what might mean for stu- 
dents. university researcher explained the potential bene- 
fits and problems, giving viewers quick primer. Parents 
reacted from both sides. More interviews were needed, but 
the station’s instincts about how react proposed legis- 
lation were right. 


Look Other Communities 

Sometimes you have get out town better under- 
stand things back home. 

explore proposed $400 million light rail system 
Minneapolis, KARE sent reporter St. Louis examine 
similar new train service there. The story provided way 
look how project only the planning stages might actu- 
ally work. St. Louis’s system was largely success, although 
did not pay for itself. But St. Louis had more traffic problems 
the first place, and its system was bigger than the one pro- 
posed for Minneapolis. The approach cut through the sound 
bite rhetoric that accompanies speculative issues and provid- 
facts about light rail that people could believe. 


bad government agency corrupt police officer can 
make good television, but reports such topics too often 
exaggerate the problems. Several pieces the study deftly 
used numbers and public documents illustrate the scope 
issues and avoid scare tactics. 

report abuse local nursing home, Louisville’s 
WAVE took broad view and found the problem might 
state standards. Regulations didn’t mandate staffing mini- 
mums for nursing homes, for instance, but they did for child 
care centers. Regulators had found deficiencies 118 
Kentucky’s 300 homes, but state officials were not required 
check whether the problems were ever resolved. 

Minneapolis’ KARE used figures emphasize problems with 
state trucker certification, but also didn’t let good story get 
the way the facts. Truck drivers could have little eight 
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hours training from one-day schools. But the lax standards 
had not yet led increase accidents. The number 
miles logged trucks had climbed percent recent years, 
but the number accidents had fallen percent. 


Offer Answers 

not unheard for news director send corre- 
spondent off story with the reminder, "give the fear 
and loathing." short, make scary. Several pieces avoided 
the cliché providing viewers with useful advice and cop- 
ing strategies. 

KMOV St. Louis ended series nursing homes with 
practical information how select and monitor homes. 
Viewers could inspect state reports, visit odd hours and 
find out there "plan for care" for each patient. also 
gave the phone numbers the local regulatory agencies 
and left them screen long enough for someone actu- 
ally write them down. 

Boston saved otherwise wild and ragged 
piece about how some companies may secretly alter 
employee personnel files, detailing that people had the 
right examine their files and rebut false claims. 

While information like this can help viewers, the "news- 
you-can-use" approach can also overdone and banal. 
Case point, the end piece heart attacks, St. 
Louis’ KDNL told viewers that they had concerns, they 
should call their local hospital. Really? 


Watch Your Tone 


Another way avoid the trap trying lure viewers 
with scare tactics acknowledge when probiems are 
small and avoid ominous speculation. 

piece about the problems with asthma 
drug, Boston’s WCVB was clear early that there are side 
effects "less than one percent" patients. also resisted 
making villain the drug company, making clear that the 
manufacturer was working fix the problem. 

piece whether cellular phones cause cancer, Chica- 


WHO DID THE STUDY 


This study was conducted the Project For Excellence 
Journalism, group Washington, D.C., affiliated 
with Columbia Graduate School Journalism and funded the 
Pew Charitable Trusts. The scholar team that developed the 
methodology for measuring newscasts included Lee Ann Brady 
Princeton Survey Research Associates; Marion Just, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor Political Science Wellesley College; Michael Robinson, 
Ph.D., formerly Georgetown University; Ann Crigler, Ph.D., 
Director the Jesse Unruh Institute Politics the Univer- 
sity Southern California; and Sherrie Mazingo, Ph.D., the 
University Minnesota. Todd Belt USC developed the system 
for measuring stations’ three year ratings trends. Ellen Edwards, 
who leave from The Washington Post, edited these articles. 
Researchers Princeton Survey Research Associated coded the 
newscasts and prepared the initial statistical data under the 
supervision Brady. 
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go’s WLS balanced the anger man who biamed cell 
phones for his wife’s cancer death with neurosurgeon and 
scientist who both said there was actual proof cell phones 
cause cancer. least for now, the story emphasized, the 
biggest known risk from cell phones was being distracted 
while driving. 


Give Viewers Good Story 

Sometimes story should told not because burn- 
ing issue but because it's just great story. "Dying for 
Lonni Leavitt was one even though 
should noted the topic was first reported NBC’s Dateline. 

Leavitt chronicled how people fake their own deaths 
collect insurance money with the help crooked officials 
and unscrupulous funeral directors Haiti. The story made 
good use hidden camera and savvy private investiga- 
tor. emphasize how easy can fake death, Leavitt 
faked her own watching her funeral procession from 

earby rooftop. 

All three tactics, hidden cameras, hiring consultants, and 
reporter involvement, can overused, but here they worked. 

The key, however, was the cast unsavory scammers 
from the funeral director caught tape, one "dead" man 
who after his resurrection, arrest and flight resurfaced 
‘as governor state the Philippines. 


All these techniques can executed poorly well, 
and surely there are many more good approaches than 
these. Yet the study confirms what most news directors 
already know: The vast majority stories are reactive. 
Fewer than 10% came from ideas generated the news- 
room. People local television need more time think 
and execute. 


Dunte Chinni writer Washington, D.C., whose last piece for 
was "Pushed Off the Press Plane," May/June The analysis 
here the product team eight researchers and local news 
veterans who reviewed the tapes. 


DESIGN TEAM 


The following local news professionals developed the criteria 
quality for this study and signed off major decisions. 
John Cardenas, News Director, KPHO, Phoenix 
John Corporon, Board Governors, Overseas Press Club 
Randy Covington, News Director, WIS TV, Columbia, South Carolina 
Marty Haag, Senior Vice President Broadcast News, A.H. Belo 
Natalie Jacobson, Principal Anchor, WCVB TV, Boston 
Alice Main, Executive Producer, WLS TV, Chicago 
Paula Pendarvis, Director News and Local Programming, 
WGNO TV, New Orleans 
Gordon Peterson, Principal WUSA TV, Washington, D.C. 
Jose Rios, Vice President News, KTTV, Los Angeles 
Dan Rosenheim, News Director, KRON TV, San Francisco 
Jim Snyder, Retired Vice President News, Post Newsweek Stations 
Kathy Williams, News Director, WKYC TV, Cleveland 
Gary Wordlaw, President General Manager, WTVH TV, Syracuse 
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BAD HABITS 


Six Ways Stations Undercut Their Stories 


Chris Galdieri 


Local news may not really look the same everywhere, but 
newscasts often make the same mistakes. Local news experts 
and project researchers looked some the more in-depth 
pieces the study and found that even many them fell 
prey some chronic bad habits. Here catalogue items 
local newscasters should guard against. 


Small Problems Get Hyped 

Everyone has seen investigations exposing such big 
issues dirty hotel bedding bras that are too tight. Sure, 
there’s such thing bad story, but this stuff trivializes 
investigative reporting. KCBS Los Angeles rents house for 
two months and wires with raft hidden cameras 
expose that you can’t really get your whole house carpet- 
cleaned for eight dollars. What important stories aren’t cov- 
ered when resources are tied stories like this? 


Technology Doesn’t Serve 

people start noticing the visuals rather than the ideas 
they’re supposed communicate, that’s sure sign trou- 
ble. Too many pieces used camera angles and effects that 
pull viewers away from the substance the story. That car- 
pet-cleaning story included Tim Burton-esque shot the 
face peering into mailbox seen from the point 
view the mail. auto insurance story KSTP the 
Twin Cities, the video for man-on-the-street sequence 
focused not the motorist being questioned, but rather 
his reflection his car window. 

When does production get the way? One clue when 
the heavily produced video contradicts the voice-overs. 
KDNL St. Louis illustrates one woman describing her heart 
attack with flashing ambulance lights and flatlining heart 
monitor even though the woman rode the hospital 
her sister’s car and survived. Another clue when production 
goes over the top, like Minneapolis story KARE about 
acupuncture replete with exotic Chinese background music 
and montages Chinese tapestries, intercut with physician 
interviews and footage needles. 


Numbers Used Badly Not All 
Numbers help put stories context, but here local 
often falters. Too many stories failed give any numbers. 
piece Boston’s WBZ about the brain disease "CJD" doesn’t 
say how many people are afflicted, only that single local 
physician has seen two cases. Another Minneapolis’ KSTP 
about police officers who failed divulge criminal records 
their applications never says how often happens. Don’t 
fall into the trap relying anecdotes establish trends. 
While leaving numbers out big problem, using 
them and mucking up. piece Los Angeles about 
bilingual education confuses children who speak only Span- 
ish with any students who are not bilingual, then giving 


number that misrepresented state demographics several 
million kids. 


Claims and Hyperbole Unchallenged 
Reporters are supposed get the best quotes they can, 
but that doesn’t mean broad generalizations and sweeping 
claims should unexamined. otherwise strong story 
gas pump emissions Tucson KOLD says retailers fear 
upgrading pumps will cost $60,000 station and bankrupt 
small independents, but never mentions that the cost would 
probably tax deductible and paid for with loans. 


Reporting Methods Are Unclear 

number stories left viewers unable tell how infor- 
mation and footage was gathered. Several stories, such 
one about gay men "cruising" public restrooms KRQE 
Albuquerque another about unfair employee personnel 
files WHDH Boston, include footage that may real 
people engaged these practices, may staged. The 
rule simple. Don’t deceive your audience about what 
telling them how you got it. 


Follow Through 

Story after story briefly mentioned tantalizing information 
and then failed follow up. Don’t raise questions without 
answering them. report St. Louis about bad nursing 
homes says caretakers earn less than hairdressers, but never 
explores the implications. That story about bilingual educa- 
tion waits until the end raise the issue that school districts 
could get bilingual education money and not provide the 
programs. Minneapolis report about the hardship family 
suffers when utility uses their front yard for power lines 
mentions only late the piece that the company boosts its 
compensation offer the family nearly fold. 


There are other bad habits. Misusing the terms "exclu- 
sive," "live" and "investigation." Creating "victims" 
lains." Polarizing issues for the sake drama simplicity. 
Going meaningless live standups hours after event was 
over. Yet most these bad habits share common thread. 
They involve laziness. often comes from 
employing sometimes useful journalistic techniques 
thoughtless rote ways. Good production values help 
story, but only they clarify the content. Avoiding too many 
numbers can help keep stories clearer, but only you’ve 
already provided adequate context. There only one ulti- 
mate remedy: clear thinking. 


Chris Galdieri, research associate the Project for Excellence 
Journalism, writer with background online journalism. 
The analysis contained here the product team eight 
researchers and local news veterans who reviewed the tapes. 
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DOES QUALITY COST? 


Yes, But Not the Way You Think 


Marya Jones 


There doubt the name the game local news 
"live, local and late-breaking" more than “thorough, 
thoughtful and timely.” 

this run-and-gun-style dictated the nature the tele- 
vision medium? reflection the resources and 
staffing companies are devoting local news? 

find out, researchers sent questionnaires about 
resources all stations studied and compared the answers 
the findings about quality and ratings. 

The results revealed there direct correlation between 
having more resources and producing higher quality news. 
Quality not only question how much you have, but also 
how you use it. 

Yet that only part the story. The questionnaires reveal 
that even the richest stations have staffing levels that stretch 
everyone thin and fundamentally limit the nature the work 
local news can produce. 

The underlying issue that the high profit margins expect- 
local television news operations often excess 
percent foster culture superficiality and haste cov- 
ering the news. 

average, stations expect their reporters produce 1.5 
stories day demand that leaves little time for digging 
deeper developing expertise, let alone reflection. sta- 
tion responding the survey expected less than story day 
average. 

The questionnaires asked news directors about newsroom 
structure, staffing, management stability, budgets and more. 
the stations sent questionnaires, responded 
mostly smaller stations and, interestingly, mostly stations with 
higher quality scores and higher ratings. 

The questionnaires reveal that money does not equate 
quality ratings any quantifiable sense. the study, sta- 
tions moderate-sized cities tended score higher for qual- 
ity than those major cities, and not surprisingly, the ques- 
tionnaires confirm that they had smaller budgets. This prob- 
ably reflects more basic fact: that doing business big cities 
just lot more expensive. 

comparison stations the same market size finds that 
there still clear relationship between budget and quality 
ratings. 

part, this because quality appears correlate effort, 
and doesn’t necessarily cost more money make the extra 
phone call, think smart, and locally relevant. 

But this masks the bigger problem that the answers the 
questionnaires suggest: Few have the time resources 
any more than minimally fill ever-expanding news hole. 
Some stations expect many three stories day from their 
reporters. 

This makes spate recent cutbacks local news all the 
more matter concern. 

The problem structural. Local television news indus- 


try with growing supply stations and rising number 
hours news produce, faced with already shrinking 
audience. The only way maintain historically high profits 
cut costs and increase productivity. This only exacerbates 
the problem low quality. 

Local professionals seem know it. 

"There always deadline looming and give our 
reporters the time like dig wrote execu- 
tive one questionnaire. 

"Everyone has churn product everyday," said another. 

"Many newscasts but not enough news said 
third. 

all, the news directors responding considered 
time and staffing their key concern. Another six raised the 
same concern another name budget resources. But 
they weren’t talking about the money needed for more tech- 
nology. All these concerns about budget again related 

"My obstacles are staff, equipment and, most importantly, 
money," one small-market news director said. 

"Money for staff and resources," said another from large 
market. "It takes time and resources find and properly 
explain complex stories which...will affect viewers." 

Looking the number reporters employed paints 
even picture the way newsroom staffs are 
stretched. average, stations responding the survey 
employed reporters number that most cases 
includes anchors and weekend talent. Given that stations pro- 
duce average four hours news day, this, counting gen- 
erously, works out four reporters for every hour news. 
Under these staffing constraints, quality may not only 
challenge but often accident. 

What role does technology play affecting quality rat- 
ings? Anyone watching has probably seen station promos 
touting new helicopters weather radar. One 
station even flaunted that its chopper had steady-cam. 

audiences really care outside focus groups? The 
study found statistically significant evidence suggest 
helicopter helped propel ratings. Future years the study will 
provide more data, but sample stations enough 
suggest that the effect getting helicopter will hardly 
magical. 

Smaller market stations seem get more out their 
money because they stay local. Larger market stations often 
spend their money stories that take them away from home. 
Many needlessly send reporter Washington foreign 
country when the local angle right under their noses. 

But station the study was breaking the larger mold 
giving large numbers reporters significant amounts time 
develop pieces. Those producing quality and depth are 
doing their wits, and against the odds. 


Marya Jones, research associate this project, graduate 
Northwestern’s Medill School Journalism Chicago. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Market Selection 

Cities were selected the research team based 
Nielsen Media Research market rankings. Markets were 
grouped into four quartiles the basis the number 
television households each. There was some further 
adjustment ensure large markets were not under repre- 
sented the sample. Five markets within each quartile were 
selected randomly, after being stratified ensure geo- 
graphic diversity. 


Broadcast Selection 

The research studied the highest-rated competing half-hour 
news programs the market, picking one sweeps week and 
one non-sweeps week. Using the highest rated time slot the 
common denominator while excluding hour-long news- 
casts and distant stations provided the most consistent 
yardstick between markets. future years, the study will 
examine other time periods some these markets see 
differences between time periods the same market. 


Taping and Screening 

Research associates each the designated markets 
taped newscasts from March through 13, 1998 (non- 
sweeps) and April through May 1998 (sweeps). 
backup, they also taped March through (non-sweeps, 
secondary) and May through (sweeps, secondary). 

The primary taping period was studied unless taping error 
program preemption made that impossible, which case 
coders substituted days from the secondary weeks, making 
every effort match the appropriate day the week. (In one 
case, for WBBM/Chicago, taping error required the substitu- 
tion July non-sweeps.) 

Each half-hour broadcast was initially screened and pre- 
coded its entirety single coder confirm the 
date/time slot each broadcast and identify and time indi- 
vidual stories. Given the design team’s instructions that 
weather and sports content are now virtually identical and 
vary almost entirely only style, recurring regular sports 
and weather segments were classified and timed but were 
not part any additional coding analysis. However, any 
weather sports coverage that was moved into the 
news segment the newscast, because big storm 
game, was thoroughly coded part the analysis. 


Story Coding and Scoring 

Broadcasts were coded their entirety single coder, via 
multiple story viewings and standardized codebook. The 
process began with inventory variables--broadcast date, mar- 
ket, station, network affiliation, etc. Second, recordable vari- 
ables were coded, including story length, actors, and topics. 
The final section the coding scheme contained the rateable 
variables. These were the measurements identified the 
design team quality indicators. The range maximum pos- 
sible points reflects the hierarchical significance each value 
per quantitative analysis the design team’s input. Each rate- 
able variable was assigned both code and point score. 

Here are the variables and their maximum possible points 


per story: Focus, 10. Enterprise, Source expertise, Balance 
via sources, Balance via, viewpoints, Sensationalism, 
Presentation, Community Relevance, The score-per- 
story represents points earned via the rateable variables. 


Topic Diversity 

Per the design team’s directives, story points were 
earned for topics; that is, one topic was considered more 
important than another. Instead, stations were rewarded for 
covering diversity topics, taking into account both the 
number stories presented, and allowing for the addition- 
minutes often added post-prime timeslots. For each 
newscast, the number stories aired was divided the 
number topics they covered. 

Next, the broadcast’s scores-per-story were totaled, then 
divided the number stories, reach average score- 
per-story. The appropriate multiplier was then applied the 
average score-per-story reach the daily broadcast score. 

Finally, each station’s daily broadcast scores were 
totaled reach the aggregate station score. 


Rating Analysis 

Since various factors, from lead-in anchor chemistry 
length time market, can determine ratings, the 
design team feit better index the impact content 
ratings was analyze ratings over time. The design team 
suggested three-year trend line. 

The study then measured ratings two different ways. The 
primary method, and the one reflected the ratings scores 
and charts, was take ratings books (three years), and 
plot trend line. The data are based Nielsen Media 
Research estimates the weekday average household rating 
for each the sweeps periods ranging from July, 1995 
May, 1998, interpreted project researcher. Ordinary 
least-squares regression was used determine the slope for 
each newscast. The slope distribution was then converted 
into five-point coding scheme 

The second method was designed double check the value 
the first. This created trend from the same ratings books but 
weighted them from the most recent (those measured the 
study) the last. This method confirmed the finding there was 
evidence support the notion that audiences prefer lower 
quality local television news higher quality news. 

The aggregate score was then matched with ratings infor- 
mation arrive and the final letter grade for each station. 


Reliability 

Intercoder reliability measures the extent which two 
coders, operating individually, reach the same coding deci- 
sions. One coder was designated the control coder, and 
worked off-site for the duration the project. the com- 
pletion the general coding process, the three on-site 
coders, working alone and without access the control 
coder’s work, recoded one-sixth the broadcasts com- 
pleted the control coder. Daily scores were found 
reliable within +/-0.79 points per day, per the compara- 
tive daily broadcast scores. 
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Good Hair Days Black Rock 


Stanley Cloud 


best book ever written 

broadcast journalist 

may the late Eric 

Sevareid’s 1946 autobiog- 
raphy, Not Wild Dream. With 
lyric language and remarkable 
insight, Sevareid, impertinent 
thirty-four the time, not only 
recounted how became CBS 
superstar but also explored what 
meant American between 
the wars and how World War 
changed that meaning forever. 
Comes now Lesley Stahl Min- 
utes with the story her own CBS 
career. Stahl Sevareid. 

Reporting Live anecdote- 
laden Horatio Alger story, with some 
frustration, feminism, and family dif- 
ficulties the side. Stahl relates 
how she and two other “affirmative 
action babies,” Connie Chung and 
Bernard Shaw, were hired 1972 
work CBS’s Washington bureau. 
those days, CBS’s corps Wash- 
ington correspondents included the 
likes Dan Rather, Roger Mudd, 
Marvin Kalb, and Dan Schorr, each 
with his own, glassed-in office. 
Against such august and aggressive 
competitors, Stahl and the other 
“babies” could barely find news- 
room desk sit at, let alone story 
report. 

mid-1972, when most her colleagues were out cover- 
ing the Nixon-McGovern campaign, Stahl was assigned 
report “third-rate burglary” the Watergate complex. 
Her first “scoop” came when she and her cameraman beat the 
competition getting pictures the burglars the air. 
Watergate hearing federai court, Stahl met The Wash- 
ington Bob Woodward and “made sure knew want- 
partner, Carl Bernstein, who accused Stahl 


Stanley Cloud former Washington bureau chief for Time 
and co-author The Murrow Boys. 
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being, well, source-digger. “Was 
wrong insulted?” she asks. 

Stahl was talented, ambitious, 
intense, young, pretty, and blond. 
her own account, these qualities 
helped her climb the slippery and 
very sexist network slope. Perhaps 

her most trying encounter with 
male colleague occurred 1976. 
Dan Schorr, then CBS’s top inves- 
tigative reporter, had obtained 
House committee report CIA 
“dirty tricks” and had broadcast sev- 

eral stories about the Evening 
News. Insisting that there was much 
more report, Schorr recommend- 
prime-time special. When the 
idea was rejected, details from the 
report magically appeared The 
Village Voice under the by-line 
Stahl’s new journalist boyfriend, 

Aaron Latham. first, Stahl writes, 
Shorr accused her stealing the 
report from his desk and giving 
Latham. When developed that 
Schorr himself was the source, 
resigned from CBS and apologized 
(more less) Stahl. 

From that point on, Stahl’s career 
mostly flourished. She was CBS’s 
White House correspondent the 
Carter, Reagan, and Bush adminis- 
trations. For eight years, she was 
host Face the Nation. With the 
late Charles Kuralt, she was co-anchor CBS’s short-lived 
America Tonight opposite ABC’s Nightline. Now her late 


REPORTING LIVE 
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fifties, she member the Minutes repertory compa- 
ny, job she eagerly sought and eagerly accepted kind 
safe haven from the network grind. After marrying 
Latham, who must have been the first network cor- 
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Arthur Burns 
Fellowship Program 


Spend two months Germany 
correspondent working German 
news 


Travel expenses and 
stipend are provided. 


Open print and broadcast 
journalists aged 35. 


Fellowship runs from 
August September 1998. 


Application Deadline: 
February 1999 


For more information: 
International Center for Journalists 
1616 St., N.W. Third Floor 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 737-3700 fax: (202) 737-0530 
e-mail: burns@icfj.org 
web: 


FACULTY SEARCH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Applications and nominations are invited for the 
following senior positions for the 
1999-2000 academic year: 


| The Fred W. Friendly 
Professor of Media and Society 


The Fred W. Friendly Professor of Media and 
Society open distinguished leaders jour- 
nalism and press ethics who can convey Fred 
Friendly’s principles, editorial standards and 
sense journalistic responsibility students and 
today’s media decision makers. The appointment 
requires a three-year contract. 


The John and James Knight 
Professor Business Journalism 
The John S. and James L. Knight Professor is 
open to distinguished business journalists. This 
professor will teach graduate courses the Jour- 
nalism School and work building links 
with the Graduate School of Business and the 
Knight-Bagehot Fellowships in Economics and 
Business Journalism. The Knight Professor will 
explore the issues facing business journalism and 
educate students in in-depth business reporting 
practices as a journalism specialty. The Graduate 
School of Journalism strongly encourages appli- 
cations from minorities and women. 


Please send a letter, vita and three references by 
January 31, 1999 to: 


Committee Faculty Appointments 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

2950 Broadway 

Mail code 3801 

New York, NY 10027 


Columbia University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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respondent full-length standup 
while hugely pregnant gave birth 
their daughter, Taylor. But pri- 
mary caregiver was Dad, who worked 
out their home while Mom was out 
there climbing the slippery slope. 

Stahl emerges from Reporting Live 
tough, caring pro with winning and 
self-deprecating sense humor. How 
can you not like someone who unable 
stop correcting and contradicting Dan 
Rather the air, even when she’s been 
told repeatedly that the big guy resents 
it? How can you not root for someone 
insecure that she admits calling her 
mother for approval during commercial 
breaks live election special? How 
can you not charmed someone 
who repeatedly pokes fun her famous 
obsession with her own hairdo? But 
these things also point the book’s 
weakness. What about these super-sen- 
sitive anchormen? What about Stahl’s 
hair (not mention, say, Ted 
What these things tell about 
news and its priorities? Stahl doesn’t 
ask. Stahl doesn’t tell. 

Clearly, she ill ease with the 
decline she sees CBS and elsewhere, 
but she never comes grips with it. 
Her criticisms CBS executives and 
colleagues are aimed mostly people 
longer with the network (notably 
Laurence Tisch and Van Gordon 
Sauter) and she never even seems 
wonder perhaps the celebrityhood, 
egos, careerism, and inflated salaries 
on-air journalists such herself might 
have contributed the decline. The 
road journalism hell is, after all, 
paved with thousand career-driven 
compromises. 

problem may lie Stahl’s 

almost Reaganesque tenden- 

see the bright side. 

Media “stakeouts” are de- 
meaning, but they produce scoops. 
Ten-second sound bites are terrible, 
but their shortness means there can 
more them. Recounting how CBS 
managed get pictures reclusive 
president and Nancy Reagan their 
Santa Barbara ranch linking 
astronomer’s reflector telescope 
motor-driven lens, she describes the 
results president horseback, first 

Granted that Stahl, CBS employ- 
ee, probably has tread little careful- 
ly, but one imagines that she could 


have got away with more trenchant crit- 
icism than this. The space she might 
have devoted analyzing the problems 
network news goes instead por- 
traits presidents she has covered. 
She describes sanctimonious yet vin- 
dictive Carter, dithering yet charming 
Reagan, possibly dyslexic yet ener- 
getic Bush. For the most part, this 
reads like what is: “what-I-saw-from- 
the-pressroom” laundry list. Stahl does 
find that Reagan was more involved 
the writing his own speeches than 
most realized, but that nugget 
hardly justifies page after page presi- 
dential rehash. 

Another problem with Reporting 
Live the lack personal background. 
The opening sentence was born 
Stahl’s attempt get around the 
problem, but doesn’t work. page 
two, Stahl with CBS and moving up. 

ler parents, especially her mother, 
appear mainly sounding boards for 
the adult Lesley. There little noth- 
ing about her childhood, her education, 
her experiences before she turned thir- 
ty, her inspirations, her wellsprings 
belief. About the closest she comes 
any this fleeting reference two 
books she read high school Ayn 
Rand’s The Fountainhead and Atlas 
Shrugged and description herself 
Rand-like “libertarian noncon- 
formist.” There are some moving pas- 
sages about Latham’s battle with clini- 
cal depression and about the pressures 
him work-at-home husband and 
father and Stahl office-bound 
wife and mother. But these only make 
want know more. 

Stahl’s rise CBS journalist 
roughly coincided with CBS’s decline 
from the Tiffany’s the K-Mart 
broadcasting. That was mostly coinci- 
dence, course. Working journalists 
can hardly blamed for the effects 
broadcast deregulation, corporate 
takeovers, loathsome executives, the 
advent cable and the Internet, the 
nation’s seemingly insatiable hunger 
for entertainment. Stahl was just pas- 
senger the Titanic albeit First 
Class, dressed the nines, sipping 
champagne, her hair perfectly coifed, 
and immovably lacquered. 

Still, she could have told much 
more than she has about what was 
like survive shipwreck. 
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First Princip 
Ellen Alderman 


artin bursting life 
has always defied expecta- 
tions, and now does his 
book, Tough Talk. 
Though Garbus one the nation’s 
leading First Amendment attorneys, 
Tough Talk primer constitution- 
law. Part memoir, part rant free 
speech, lively chronicle Gar- 
bus’s eventful life and career. 

Garbus, 64, escaped traumatic 
childhood the Bronx. His mother died 
fire when was three and his 
father’s entire family perished Nazi 
concentration camps. His own life was 
destined revolve around the tiny 
candy shop where worked with his 
father. Instead, Garbus made the unlike- 
journey from Bronx candy vendor 
Greenwich Village bohemian contro- 
versial free speech advocate. 

The heart the story Garbus’s 
high profile career and chock-a- 
block with big cases, both terms 
their celebrity and the legal issues 
stake. Early on, Garbus defended the 
comedian Lenny Bruce his notorious 
obscenity trial; later fought lift the 
fatwa, death sentence, imposed 
author Salman Rushdie, and 
between helped Cesar 
Chavez organize his United 

Farm Workers movement 
the South, and defended many 
those charged the Indian 
uprising Wounded Knee. 


argued for the Nazis’ 
Skokie, Illinois, 


and for Vaclav 
Havel’s freedom 
kia. Garbus even 
stumbled 
the Pentagon Pa- 
pers case when, 
Danie 

first look the 
papers then hid 
them under the eaves 

his garage. Many 


port entire book (and some have) 
but, this busy work, Garbus only hits 
the highlights. The trade-off for the 
reader who may want more depth that 
the book reads like the wind. Garbus 
and his collaborator Stanley Cohen race 
through each case’s constitutional 
issues, trial strategies, and crises con- 
science, pausing for the telling moments 
both harrowing (while working with 
Chavez, gunman fires shots Garbus 
yelling, “Kill that fucking New York 


TOUGH TALK: HOW FOUGHT 
FOR THE WRITERS, COMICS, BIG- 
OTS, AND THE AMERICAN WAY, 
MARTIN GARBUS 


Jew!”) and humorous witness and 
even the judge Lenny Bruce’s trial 
begin recite the “vulgar” words from 
Bruce’s act with unusual volume and 
enthusiasm). 

None the cases are freighted with 
evenhanded discussion both sides 
the constitutional issues involved. 
practice, and this book, Garbus 
remains litigator zealous advocate 

for his client. mentions argu- 
ments the other side issue, 
usually knock them down. 
turns out that Garbus can talk 

tough any his controversial 

clients. 

Indeed, recurring theme the 
courage often takes the 


defending Nazis and 

pornographers will 

cost you some sup- 

port. But most 

interesting the 

shellacking Gar- 

bus says en- 

dured when 

dared take 

his most 

unpopular 

plaintiff libel 
suit. 

1994, New 


Understanding 


New Media 


Jay David Bolter 
and Richard Grusin 


“Bolter and Grusin survey 
contemporary media, with broad- 
ranging theoretical sophistication, 
as an oscillating mixture of looking 
through the expressive medium 
and looking at it. They enrich their 
argument with carefully selected 
citations from current media 
commentators.” 

— Richard A. Lanham, 

Professor Emeritus, UCLA, 

and President, Rhetorica, Inc. 


“The authors provide a language 


for what we feel almost as a haptic 


irritation. Their ‘double logic of 
remediation’ provides a double 
dose of good sense and visionary 
calm, of sound scholarship and 
philosophic speculation.” 

— Michael Joyce, Vassar College 


“Provides a wide-ranging and 
perceptive account of these 
cross-media interconnections, 
and develop some useful new 
perspectives on emerging 
digital media and their uses.” 
— William J. Mitchell, Dean, 
Schoo! of Architecture and 
Planning, MIT 


“An instant classic, Remediation 
is required reading for anyone 
interested in the New Media, 
especially in relation to older 
forms of representation. This is 
one you won't want to miss!” 

— N. Katherine Hayles, 
Department of English, UCLA 


256 pp., 88 illus. $32.50 


To order cail 800-356-0343 or 
(617) 625-8569. Prices higher j 

outside the US and subject 

to change without notice. 


http:/ /mitpress.mit.edu 


The MIT Press 
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these cases could York Daily News 


How Political Actors View the 
Democratic Process 
Susan Herbst 


Elusive and complex, public 
opinion plays important, yet 
difficult define, role the 
political process. Susan Herbst 
argues that far journalists, 
legislative staffers, and political 
activists are concerned, there 
such thing truly public opinion. 


Paper $16.00 


Studies Communication, Media, and Opinion 


Available bookstores. 


The University Chicago Press 


www.press.uchicago.edu 


Chair Sought 
OHIO Mid-Career Frogram 
Public Affairs 
Reporting 


UNIVERSITY 


The School Journalism and Communications 
The Ohio State University seeks 
outstanding public affairs journalist, mininum 
ten years exceptional experience, to head the 
Kiplinger Program Public Affairs Reporting 
The Kiplinger professor works with a small group 
mid-career journalists develop 
interdisciplinary program study. The professor 
also teaches the journalism program. Students 
earn Master Arts degree journalism. 

Flexibility the position, along with the vast 
resources the university, allow the Kiplinger 
professor continue pursue professional 
interests and activities. National reporting 
experience an asset, as is teaching experience. 
degree strongly preferred; bachelor’s 
degree required. Appointment renewable 
annually maximum five years. Minimum two- 
year commitment sought. Appointment effective 
Sept. 1999. Review applications begins 
March 1999, continues until position filled. 


Application letters, with resume and names 
three references, Prof. David Richter, 
Journalism and Communication, The Ohio State 
University, 3016 Derby Hall, 154 Oval Mall, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1339 
The Ohio State University Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action employer. 
Qualified women and minorities, Vietnam-era 
veterans, diabled veterans and the disabled are 
encouraged apply. 
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columnist Mike McAlary wrote three 
columns declaring that young 
woman’s claim rape Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park was hoax and that she 
was the one arrested. After listen- 
ing the woman’s story and conduct- 
ing his own investigation, Garbus con- 
cluded that not only was the woman 
raped, but also that McAlary’s hoax 
story was entirely product his 
own imagination.” 
short, Garbus felt had bona fide 
libel case. More important, felt the 
outrageous circumstances warranted 
“switching sides” and, after lifetime 
defending writers, filed suit against 
one them. 


ccording Garbus, the 
Amendment bar was 
“quick, nasty, and brutish.” 
was accused being apostate, 
criticized the press, suspended from 
important organization libel 
defense attorneys, and felt had 
least offer his resignation his part- 
ners for jeopardizing their practice. 
judge ruled favor McAlary, and 
Garbus’s exhausted client decided not 
appeal, the tempest subsided. But 
the legal and ethical questions raised 
are prickly and fundamental that 
one wishes journalism law profes- 
sor would invite Garbus and his critics 
finish duking out. Can dedicated 
First Amendment attorney ever take 
libel case without weakening First 
Amendment protection for others 
the process? How important the 
appearance solidarity among jour- 
nalists and their advocates? 
Throughout Talk, Garbus 
argues passionately that free expres- 
sion, our most cherished right, must 
protected even great personal cost. 
Yet does not say the right absolute 
and, under certain circumstances, 
even willing champion the other side. 
For that you may call him, some 
book do, man principle and 
hero. you may call him, others 
well, hypocrite and traitor. Either 
way, Martin Garbus will defend your 
right say it. 


Alderman attorney and co-author, 
with Caroline Kennedy, Our 
Defense: The Rights Action, 
and The Right Privacy. 


Employment Opportunities 

Writer/editor launch Miami based web 
magazine Latin America. Required: 
experience writer bum Latin America 
and/or Spanish Portugese language skills. 
Lively, unconventional writing style with knack 
for headlines and columnist's wit. Formal 
journalistic training not essential, but sense 
humor must. $50,000 year. Copy editor 
with three years experience 
Send and examples work to: Amaranta 
Wright, Cisneros Group, 404 
Washington Ave., 8th fl., Miami Beach, 33139 


Television 


Statement Ownership, Management 


and Circulation 

Title publication: Columbia Journalism Review. Date 
filing: October 1998. issue: 
Bimonthly. Number issues published annually: six. 
Annual subscription: $25.95. Locaton known office 
publication, headquarters general business offices 
the publisher: Journalism Building, Columbia University, 
New York, 10027. Publisher: Joan Konner; Editor: 
Marshall Loeb; Managing Editor: Gloria Cooper. 
Owner: Trustees Columbia University the City 
New York. Known bondholder, mortgages, and other 
security holder owning holding percent more 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, and other securities: 
none. The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of this 
organization and the exempt status this organization 
and the exempt status for Federal income tax purposes 
have not changed during the preceding 12 months. 
Extent and Nature Circulation: 
Average copies during preceeding Months 
and/or requested circulation 

(1) Sales Through Dealers and Carriers, 

Street Vendors and Counter Sales: 1,456 


(2) Mail Subscriptions: 28,516 
Total Paid and/or 

requested circulation: 29,972 
Free Distribution mail: 2,697 
Free Disribuion outside the mail: 
F. Total Free Distribution: 2,697 
Total Distribution: 32,669 
Copies not Distributed: 

(1) Office Use, Leftovers, Spoiled: 3,841 

(2) Returns from News Agents: 2,897 
Total Distribution: 39,407 


Percent Paid and/or Requested Circulation: 91.7 


Actual Copies Single Issue Filed Nearest 
Filing Date 
Total copies: 39,433 
B. Paid and/or requested circulation 
(1) Sales Through Dealers and Carriers, 
Street Vendors and Counter Sales: 1,253 


(2) Mail Subscription 28,810 
Total Paid and/or 
requested circulation: 30,063 
Free Distribution mail: 2,956 
Free Distribution outside the mail: 
Total Free Distribution: 2,956 
Total Distribution: 33,019 
Copies not Distributed 
(1) Office Use, Leftovers, Spoiled: 3,492 
(2) Returns from News Agents: 2,922 
Total Distribution: 39,433 
Percent Paid and/or Requested Circulation: 91.0 


certify that the statements made are above are 
correct and complete. 
Dennis Giza, Associate Publisher 
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ALL FIRE: WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON AND THE ABOLITION 
SLAVERY 

HENRY MAYER. ST. PRESS. 


707 PP. $32.50. 


Liberator, which never paid its 

own way, was nonetheless suc- 
cessful newspaper; never missed 
weekly issue and never lost sight its 
cause that slavery must end uncon- 
ditionally, even the price splitting 
the Republic. With the end slavery, 
ceased publication, thirty-five years 
the week after its editor made his 
famous declaration: WILL 
HEARD.” That editor, course, was 
William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879), 
and Henry Mayer has devoted this 
immense new biography restoring 
Garrison’s centrality the movement 
that achieved distant goal that, the 
start, seemed beyond reach. 
remarkable story poor, self-edu- 
cated Massachusetts printer who 
seized the idea that slavery was 
sin and devoted his life agitating for 
its abolition, setting his own type, rais- 
ing his own voice, risking his own 
neck against mob violence. Mayer 
does much dissipate the stereo- 
typed view Garrison thin-lipped, 
cold fanatic, emphasizing his pacifism, 
his gentle manner, his warm family 
life, and the enormous affection that 
came him the end. 


TED POSTON: PIONEER 
AMERICAN JOURNALIST 

KATHLEEN HAUKE. UNIVERSITY 
GEORGIA PRESS. 326 PP. 29.95. 


American news business was 
slow baseball drop the color 
bar. late the 1960s, majority 
the black reporters working for major 
American newspapers could be, and 
were, gathered single hotel room. 
Ted Poston (1906-1974) was their fore- 
runner, the first African-American 
have full career New York news- 
paper. That paper was the old New 
York Post, for years the liberal dissi- 
dent crowd conservative dailies. 
Poston, Kentuckian birth and 
journeyman Harlem’s Amsterdam 
News, got the Post the old tradi- 


tional route earning much writ- 
ing space rates that the paper put 
him salary. That was 1936, and 
remained, gallant and witty warrior 
and energetic reporter, until his retire- 
ment 1972. Kathleen Hauke has 
written compact biography that 
emphasizes the richness and variety 
Poston’s career for example, his 
membership group sub-cabinet 
level black officials during World War 
but does not skimp his troubled, 
angry private life. Somewhat shaky 
larger historical contexts, Hauke pro- 
vides rich anecdotal background 
the perils being black persis- 
tently white business. 


MAKING THE NEWS: GUIDE 


DV | 


D > 


CVV COO 


for activists seeking time and space 
the news media for their causes. 
such, offers compendium tactics 
that have worked. But journalists 
ought read too, because pro- 
vides mirror’s-eye view how jour- 
television journal- 
ism really works. See especially the 
chapter titled “Create Newsworthy 
Visual Imagery, Symbols, and Stunts.” 
What array pig noses, Santa 
Claus costumes, clowns, lemons, and 
not least literal bullshit dumped 
senator’s door! Salzman sums 
up: “Successful media events are, 
above all else, entertaining.” Else- 
where, adds: “Ideas, the simple 
and image-dominated language the 
media, are generally considered bor- 
ing (and hence not newsworthy).” His 
conclusion backed supportive 
comments from journalists. gives 
one pause. 


LIFE THE MOVIE: HOW 
ENTERTAINMENT CONQUERED 
REALITY 
NEAL GABLER. ALFRED KNOPF 
303 PP. $25. 

his memorable 1961 study, The 


Image, Daniel Boorstin warned that 
American society was flooded with 
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pseudo-events, celebrification, and 
seductive imagery that reality was all 
but submerged. Now Neal Gabler 
(author fine biography Walter 
Winchell) carries forward Boorstin’s 
work, reporting more advanced 
stage the disease. sets forth the 
notion that entertainment values have 
come dominate not only the mass 
media but also personal conduct, turn- 
ing American life into the cultural 
equivalent movie. This thesis 
easy enough apply celebrities, 
but Gabler bogs down psychologiz- 
ing when tries apply the rest 
us. Even so, brilliantly demon- 
strates that swim sea media- 
marketed gratifications: are given, 
instead literature, the writer the 
dust jacket; instead art, the life-style 
the artist; instead sport, the wis- 
dom the super-athlete; instead 
justice, the show trial. 


TELEVISION NEWS AND 
THE SUPREME COURT: ALL THE 
NEWS THAT’S FIT AIR? 


ELLIOT SLOTNICK AND 


SEGAL. 

264 PP. 


his cautious monograph two 
political scientists laden with 
reviews previous research and end- 
less quotes from scholars and journal- 
ists. Moreover, much the material 
hardly fresh, the core consisting 
analysis one case each from the 
1970s and the 1980s and review 
two past court terms, 1989 and 1994. 
Yet the authors eventually 
get around drawing least one 
strong conclusion: that reporting 
Supreme Court docketing decisions 
that is, whether hear cases 
television journalists get wrong 
three times out four. Most often 
reporters erroneously turn proce- 
dural decision into quasi-substantive 
one, saying “the Court 
when has not upheld anything all. 
Like many others before, Slotnick and 
Segal recommend that the Court open 
its prdceedings television, but 
not seem optimistic that will. 


Boylan 


A 
FOR NONPROFITS AND ACTIVISTS 
289 PP. PAPER $19.95 


YOU 
HAVE 
MESSAGE, 
TELL THE 


68,000 media 
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Warren was being massaged 

Dr. J.H. Kellogg’s famous sanitari- 
Battle Creek, the [Marion, Ohio] 
business manager quit. Someone 
alerted Mrs. Harding. She saw her 
opportunity. The next morning she got 
Warren’s bicycle, rode the Star, 
took over, and never left. 

When she began, about seven hun- 
dred subscribers were paying ten cents 
week. Florence’s first order busi- 
ness, she said, was “build circula- 
tion department.” Through ads and 
word mouth, she assembled several 
dozen boys, most under ten, from work- 
ing-class families that would welcome 
boys’ wages. Drawing from the lists 
customers who were obliged come 
down and pick their papers the 
counter, Florence mapped out several 
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CBS Memorandum 

To: Senior Vice President, Hard News 
From: Richard Salant 

Re: Truth 

Date: June 16, 1978 


his small niggling thing but 

last evening’s special reminds 
that must very careful avoid hav- 
ing our anchorperson (as had Walter 
say two separate occasions 
last evening) that would back “in 
two minutes com- 
mercials. 


Salant, who died 


routes grid 
and thereby de- 
vised Marion’s 
first door-to-door 
delivery service, 
her fleet “new- 
sies” serving 
homes 


nesses. 
Marion the 
children were 


known “Mrs. 
Harding’s boys.” Jane Dixon 
recalled, “Every newsie was her 
potential son, and she treated him 
such. She was their confidante, their 
big sister, and their boss. When they 
fell ill, she sent them bulging baskets 
goodies and first class doctor. When 
they were well, she made them ‘bustle 
like all get out.’” She also boosted their 
self-esteem, organizing social club, 
establishing value system from which 
she gave out awards for achievement 
and demerits for bad work. The boys 
were paid weekly silver, but cus- 


“you get silver dollar again.” The boys 
were held responsible for their actions. 
When some whittled fence, she 
docked their pay cover repair costs. 
“Here one boys,” she often said 
while patting one them; “he will 
famous some day.” 

Later become renowned Socialist 
leader, Norman Thomas, who proved 
the most successful her newsboys, 
recalled her with qualified warmth, 
despite their political differences 
adults. “Mrs. Harding, those days, ran 
the show. She was woman very nar- 


row mentality and range interest 


understanding, but strong will and 
within certain area, genuine kind- 
ness. She got along well with newsboys 
whom she took kind maternal 
interest. was her energy and business 
sense which made the Her hus- 
band was the front.” 

Ultimately, Florence’s 
seemed benefit the newsies; majori- 
grew become successful busi- 
nessmen and journalists. 


tomer complaint meant pay cumber- 
some pennies. “Next week, you 
better job,” she told her miscreants, books, First Ladies. 
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ark longer read about war zones where had 

been; now these places only interested him before 
went and while was there. Because had learned one 
thing over the past nine years, was that most modern wars 
did not end. They continued for generations, heating 
times, cooling down others, but the flames never went out. 
How many articles about the latest Mideast peace talks 
Belfast bombing Kashmiri uprising could person 
asked read the course lifetime? Who had the 
strength heart stay passionate about the struggle for 
free Tibet independent Sahrawi score other 
causes around the globe, causes that were lost now and 
would still fifty years? 


For Mark, war had become job, and when stripped its 


grim romanticism, what this job seemed most closely resemble was speculating 
the stock market. prosper, one had guess which wars would rise public 
interest, which would wane. Which war was headed for spike, crisis that would 
draw American diplomatic involvement or, even better, armed intervention? The 
war industry even had its blue chips and its penny stocks, the bush wars one 
cared about that ground anonymity until the day one side perpetrated par- 


Anthony the author of, among other 


ticularly grand atrocity. The photographer journalist who saw coming and went 
1993, was president the right moment could make fortune. The key picking wars, with pick- 
CBS News for sixteen ing stocks, was reading the trends, knowing When buy and when bail out. 
years the 1960s 
1970s. Anderson, who has covered wars around the globe, contributing editor 
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Grading the health-care report cards. 
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can cancel Christmas Chile 


Electronic Telegraph website (England) 


Cail for Ban Toys 
For Tots Made Vinyl 


San Francisco Chronicle 11/20/98 


didates sounded the theme 
Mainers being overtaxed their 


remarks. 


Following Longley’s lead, can- 
The Republic Journal (Belfast, Maine) 09/24/98 


Toxic street residents storm out public meeting 


Daily News (Nanaimo, B.C.) 08/13/98 


Doctor discusses his actions with infant 


Seattle Post-Iintelligencer 09/07/98 


Schools lose 


SOUTH ORANGE: Four mo- 
torists face arraignment 
charges driving while intoxica- 
ted Thursday through Saturday. 


The Star-Ledger (Newark, N.J.) 11/10/98 


CORRECTION 


Gun owner Ken Nelson Sault Ste. farmer whose field shoots 

Marie, Ont., does not drink beer geese doesn’t mind him hunting Fourth July flag 


article Sept. arose because empties. was referring his waving the Senate 


during interview said the 
The Globe and Mail (Toronto) 09/30/98 


The Bellingham Herald (Wash.) 5/15/97 


Publishers’ Auxiliary (Arlington, Va.) 09/21/98 


New laws affect child support snowmachines 


Anchorage Daily News 06/26/98 


Pubic Power: tradition that works Greenville 


Greenville Herald (Tex.) 09/27/98 


Work widening years away 


The Clinton Chronicle (S.C.) 09/30/98 
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